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ANOTHER CALIFORNIA CHURCH 


St. Paul's Church in Vallejo is among numerous new ones dedicated recently 
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Son Teaches Father 


WHILE CALLING on my friends, the Stewarts, a storm came up 
very unexpectedly. Mrs. Stewart continued her conversation. Billy 
sat on the floor playing with his alphabet blocks. Mr. Stewart sud- 
denly became very silent. When I happened to glance his way I 
noticed his entire expression, which was usually warm and friendly, 
was now bitter and fearful. I began to feel uneasy thinking perhaps 
I had unintentionally said something offensive. 

While I was thinking about it, Mr. Stewart suddenly walked 
over to the windows and lowered the shades. 

Apparently noticing my looks of curiosity, Mrs. Stewart said: 
“It’s all right, Henry always acts this way during a thunderstorm.” 
She told me she has asked her family doctor about it. The physician 
said it was a fear probably caused by some experience with thunder 
or lightning when he was too young to remember anything about it. 

Bursting nervously into the conversation Mr. Stewart said to his 
son: “How can you sit there so calm with a storm like this raging | 
outside?” 

Five-year-old Billy interrupted his playing long enough to reply: 

“But Daddy, the same God that protects me in the sunshine protects 


me when it rains.” 
—J. CHAMBERLAIN OSBORNE 
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World News Notes - - - - - -  - — By Julius F. Seebach 

Washington—"McCarthy Boomerang" - By Robert E. Van Deusen 

WORLD ACTION MUST CONTINUE - - ~-_ ByT.A. Kantonen 
Here are reasons why Lutherans must continue their support 

THIS WOMAN DID SOMETHING - -— -_ By Katherine Benion 
About a nurse who thought she could help homeless girls 

The World Council of Churches - - - - By Reinhold Niebuhr 
Council must speak for nations on both sides of Iron. Curtain 

A MAN DIED FOR ‘CHRIST - - - - = = - By Anne Beason 
Story of Polycarp, second-century Christian. who died for his faith 

Letter to the Churches - - - - - - =~ By E. E. Flack 
"Know the Bible" series on the Book of Revelation 

Personal Problem Clinic - - - - - = By Earl S. Rudisill 
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Schedule for ULCA Convention Special - - - - - - = 


News in the Churches: 
New York—Albany: 40; Nova Scotia—41; Pennsylvania: 
Altoona—43; Rocky Mountain—44; Wisconsin—40, 45 


Changes of Pastorate = 0-0 = a ee 
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Next Week: Lutherans Feed the Hungry in the Holy Land - By Charles A. Puls . 
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Lutherans hold world meeting 
Thirty-four miles from Munich in the 
village of Tutzing along Lake Starnberg 
the Lutherans of Bavaria have a comfort- 
able old building where they hold all 
kinds of conferences. This week the 
building is the headquarters of world 
Lutheranism. 
_ In Tutzing the 16-member Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Fed- 


eration is meeting (Aug. 1-9). The Fed- 


eration’s commissions on world missions 
and on service to refugees are also in 
session. 

From America had gone Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, Dr. Paul C. Empie, Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, and a half-dozen other Lu- 
theran leaders. Sweden’s Bishop Anders 
Nygren—Lutheran World Federation 
president—and other Scandinavian and 
German bishops had come to Tutzing. It 
is the first LWF meeting held in Ger- 
many. 

One purpose of the executive commit- 
tee session had been to plan for the Lu- 
theran World Federation assembly in 
1952, which is scheduled to be held in 
Germany. In hope that the world will 
not be engulfed in a new war, the plans 
have called for gathering at least 1,500 
delegates and visitors. Fifteen study com- 
missions have been appointed to outline 
discussions on subjects such as theology, 
evangelism, missions, youth work, inter- 
national affairs. 


Report from Palestine 

At the Tutzing sessions this week the 
Lutheran World Federation leaders were 
hearing the most hopeful report they had 
received from Palestine since Lutheran 
mission properties there had been seized 
at the opening of the Arab-Israel war. 
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_ AMERICANS, OVERSEAS 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, LWF vice p» 


Dr, Carl Lund-Quist of the National 
theran Council confers with Dr. Igor Pl 
who was expelled last fall from Cze» 
slovakia and now directs LWF affair 
central Europe from Geneva 


The Israeli Knesset (parliament 
late July gave tentative approval } 
plan to restore Lutheran mission proj: 
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to the church. In its law governing Ger- 
man property, it may agree to exclude 
seizure of church property. Members of 
the parliament had been assured that in- 
stitutions such as the Syrian Orphanage 
would not be returned to Germans but to 
non-German Christians. 

To Israel last month went Mr. Charles 
Lutz, a Swiss government official, and 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder to represent the 
Lutheran World Federation. They met 
Mr. H. E. Eliezer Kaplan, finance min- 
ister of Israel, who had invited them to 
come. Mr. Lutz is highly regarded by 
Israeli officials because as Swiss consul 
in Budapest during World War II he gave 
valuable help to 40,000 Hungarian Jews. 

From the government of Jordan had 
come word in mid-July that no registra- 
tion fees would be charged for the trans- 
fer to the Lutheran World Federation of 
the title to mission property in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan had approved a decision of his cab- 
inet to exempt the LWF from payment. 

Lutheran properties in Jordan—worth 
nearly $10 million—include the Church 
of the Redeemer in Jerusalem, the Au- 
gusta Victoria hospital on the Mt. of 
Olives, an orphanage in Bethlehem, 
schools and other buildings at Beit-Sahur 
ahd Beit Jala. Properties in Israel have 
estimated value of $15,960,000. 


CHEY total at 97 per cent 

Since reports tabulated in late June 
(see July 5 LUTHERAN) 14 of the 32 
United Lutheran synods had announced 
increased amounts for the $6 million 
Christian Higher Education Year fund. 
Cash and pledges for the ULC colleges 
and seminaries July 25 totaled $5,851,474 
(97.35 per cent). 

The CHEY appeal had quieted down 
in mid-summer, but would revive vig- 
orously in September. There was good 
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reason for believing the total might reach 
$7 million. 

Results in the CHEY appeal had been 
spotty. Many congregations had pledged 
four or five times as much as their as- 
signed quotas. But more than 1,400 con- 
gregations had not yet done anything. 
For various local reasons some were 
waiting until autumn to present the ap- 
peal. Dec. 31, 1951, is the deadline for 
payment of the CHEY fund. . 


CHEY REPORTS FROM SYNODS, 


July 25 
Synod Pledged Percentage 
Michigan? eh. . $ 163,729 341 
North Carolina ........0......... 423,095 231 
Ganadas anes ees 218,869 167 
Kentucky-Tennessee .......... 46,419 150 
Georgia-Alabama ............ 36,336 135 
Ohio gece Neue een Soe 551,404 131 
South Carolina .... 165,258 125 
Californiasert-1- cece ee 80,075 109 
Virginia sane 5 oko 112,415 106 
West Virginia .........0.000... 27,405 104 
Rocky Mountain ................ 18,006 103 
Elotida: Acsueteee ee ee 15,318 102 
loWa Bsc ee ee i 86,321 102 
Pittsburgh .... 450,000 100 
[inotsncrcne see 264,461 97 
Ministerium of Penna. .... 1,087,403 94 
Indiaga sc: ous cee 98,913 9l 
658,431 88 
234,638 85 
22,133 83 
273,290 83 
Midwest ........ 59,551 79 
Kansas ice es 36,171 76 
Mississippi ........ 1,503 75 
Nova Scotia 11,211 66 
Nobraskapvietie oon: 56,771 62 
Central Pennsylvania ........ © 548,329 él 
TOXaS Ree eee ete 20,000 60 
Western Canada 29,700 54 
Wartburg ; ae 49,819 50 
Slovak: Ziomiscen sce tie: < 1,500 7 
Icelandicasnee csc 


$5,841,474 97 


Witnesses are ready 

There will be only 144,000 righteous 
people saved from destruction when the 
final battle of Christ vs. Satan is fought 
to a conclusion, say Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
At least half the number who hope to 
survive were in Yankee Stadium in New 
York City last week when the Witnesses 
assembled for their annual international 
convention. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses had run into dif- 
ficulty almost everywhere. In Germany 
in the 30s they had been banned by the 
Nazis, and now in the German East Zone 
they are under a Communist ban as 
“enemies of democratic reconstruction.” 
Last month all Witness activities were 
prohibited in Poland. A Warsaw paper 
said the Witnesses are “in very close touch 
with American intelligence agents.” 

U.S. immigration officials had held 
some Witnesses at Ellis Island when they 
arrived from Europe to attend their con- 
vention. Some were required to promise 
they would leave the country by Aug. 15. 
Witnesses believe that all governmental 
authority is in the service of Satan and 
need not be obeyed. Their children re- 
fuse to give the flag salute in public 
schools. Adults claim exemption from 
military conscription on the grounds that 
all of them are ministers. 

The Yankee Stadium meetings last 
week were conducted in 21 languages. 
Feature of the week was the baptism of 
2,000 converts by immersion. On a 90- 
acre tract across the Hudson in New 
Jersey they had built almost overnight a 
tent and trailor city where many conven- 
tion delegates were housed. 


Baptists were outnumbered 

Baptists gathering in Cleveland for 
their world convention in late July were 
nowhere near so numerous as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in New York. But they had 
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assembled an impressive 20,000 from 4! 
countries. Throughout the world the} 
number about 18 million. 

Baptists, who are sharply segregated ir 
the United States in white and Negro de 
nominations, said in Cleveland that al 
segregation in church life must disap 
pear. “We believe that discriminatioy 
and segregation based on religion, race 
color and culture,” they said, “are eth 
ically and morally indefensible and cor 
trary to the Gospel of Christ and th: 
principle of freedom for which Baptist 


. Stand.” | 


“There is more racial segregation i 
this country at 11 o’clock on Sunda 
morning than at any other time of th 
week,” said Dr. Gardner Taylor of Broo} 
lyn. 


Baptists arrested in Canada 

Baptists were having a hard time tryir 
to worship outdoors in Quebec. Le 
month they were hosed by a mob of bo» 
during an open-air session. At La Sarr 
in northwest Quebec, rowdier techniqu 
were used. : 

Five Baptists evangelists gathered 
the streets of La Sarre to conduct a ¥ 
ligious meeting. Residents shoved t 
Baptists off the streets, broke up the se 
sion. Pastor Leslie G. Barnhart and fo 
fellow evangelists were arrested. 

They were charged with illegal : 
sembly and disturbance of the pea: 
They were jailed in Amos, Quebec, ur 
trial. Town people who mobbed = 
Baptist meeting were not taken into c 
tody. ; 

But Canadians outside of La Sa 
soon let it be known that they resen’ 
the arrest of the Baptist evangelists. 

Mayor F. X. Martel, who had ste 
by while police imprisoned the preach«: 
received a letter from the mayor of Wi* 
sor urging him to “take adequate and 
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propriate steps in the interests of true 
Canadian people who are wholeheartedly 
opposed to any form of religious intoler- 
ance.” 

This feeling of disgruntlement was 
common. Said Mayor of Toronto Hiram 
McCallum: “I think it is shocking that 
people can be mistreated on account of 
religion in Canada today.” Toronto’s 
Association for Civil Liberties asked 
Quebec’s Premier Maurice Duplessis to 
investigate and to make sure religious lib- | 
erty is “recognized and respected.” 

Meanwhile, the Baptists who had been 
arrested were released from prison in 
Amos, Quebec—their $1,900 bail paid by 
a clergyman. They would have to stand 
trial for alleged “disturbance.” The trial 
was scheduled for July 29. 


Last month members of the Latvian Relief organization 


Still seeking homes for DPs 

For another year Lutheran churches in 
America will have a big job trying to find 
homes for displaced persons eligible to 
emigrate from the European camps. The 
new law signed by President Truman in 
mid-June raises to 341,000 the number 
of DPs who may come to the U.S. 

Lutherans in the U.S. have found 
homes for about 35,000 DPs, of whom 
20,000 have arrived. Many of the others 
who hope to come have problems which 
make placement difficult: widows with 
small children, “white collar” workers for _ 
whom American jobs are not plentiful, 
elderly people, individuals with physical 
handicaps. 

Perhaps a good many American con- 
gregations can be persuaded to take re- 


LATVIANS ARE GRATEFUL 


met with the National 


fi Lutheran Council resettlement officials in New York to express thanks for DP pr ogram 
a ‘Lutherans have conducted. Seated (left) is Miss Cordelia Cox, NLC executive 
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sponsibility for some of this group of 
DPs; thinks Miss Cordelia Cox. Complete 
information about the abilities and handi- 
caps of these individuals will be supplied, 
so sponsors will know exactly what the 
problems are. 

Lutherans will take part in arranging 
for immigration of the 54,777 of German 
ancestry, the Volksdeutsche, who are now 
permitted to come to the U.S. It is ex- 
pected that most of these will be spon- 
sored by relatives and friends. The U.S. 
government will pay overseas transpor- 
tation, and sponsors must pay costs of 
transportation from ocean ports to new 
homes. 

This summer 10 volunteer Lutheran 
workers from the United States are visit- 
ing the DP camps in Germany to get 
specific information on all persons eager 
to come to America. They expect to in- 
terview 10,000 families. Among the in- 
terviewers is Dr. Fred M. Hanes, pres- 
ident of the ULC Indiana Synod, and 
ULC Pastor Jefferson L. Norris of Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Chaplains called 

First call for additional chaplains to 
minister in the rapidly expanding U.S. 
armed forces came from the Navy. In 
late July the Navy Department requested 
naval reserve chaplains to volunteer for 
active duty. The Air Force summoned to 
active duty 50 of its reserve chaplains, in 
grades of first lieutenant and captain, un- 
der age 42. Major General Charles I. 
Carpenter, Chief of Air Force Chaplains, 
said 300 additional young clergymen are 
wanted as recruits for reserve commis- 
sions. 

The Navy specified that it wanted re- 
serve chaplains in the grades of lieuten- 
ant commander and below, and under 50 
years of age. Volunteers must have ap- 
proval of their church officials, 
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Ministry is fourth-best profession 

Gallup poll interviewers, who ask a lot 
of questions in the course of a year, were 
busy with this one last month: 

Suppose a young man came to you ang 
asked your advice about taking up a pro» 
fession. Assuming that he was qualifiec 
to enter any of these professions, which 
one would you first recommend to him: 


PRAYER IN HOTEL 
Guests at Biltmore Hotel, New York Cit | 
can come to this little chapel for pray) 


and mediation. It is believed to be ti 
only chapel of its kind in a hotel anywhe 


‘The questionnaire listed 10 profession 
Those who answered put “doctrine 
medicine” first (29 per cent) and ¢ 
gineer-builder second (16 per cen 
Business executive, clergyman, and la 
yer came next, with about 8 per ce 
apiece. 

According to Mr. George Gallup, c» 
lege graduates put teaching ahead of tf! 
ministry. Persons under 30 years of ¢ 
gave the ministry a lower rate than ole 
groups did. 
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a He R , 
wil study Protestant influence 

How much effect the Protestant 
churches have on the people of big Amer- 
ican cities will be studied for 10 months 


| The influence survey is sponsored by 

‘the study department of the World Coun- 

‘cil of Churches, with co-operation of 

‘U.S. interdenominational agencies. Re- 

‘searchers hope to answer these questions: 

1. Is there a gap between the city church 
and its surrounding populace? 

2. If there is a gap, what causes it? 

3. How effectively are the churches 
bridging the gap? 

4. What revisions and reforms of current 
evangelistic practices are needed to 
make the church’s message effective? 

5. What is successful evangelism? 


Minister in politics 

Since the time when Lutheran pastor 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg was first 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives (1789), an American clergyman has 
occasionally got elected to the U.S. Con- 
gress. An Oklahoma clergyman who is 
going to try hard for election to the Sen- 
ate this year is the Rey. William H. Alex- 
ander of Oklahoma City’s First Christian 
Church. 

Mr. Alexander started to campaign for 
the Democratic nomination, switched to 
the Republican ticket, and is now launch- 
ing an all-out contest against Democratic 
nominee Mike Monroney. The 35-year- 
old pastor believes that if elected he can 
keep his Oklahoma City church, com- 
mute from Washington over weekends. 


A Tennessee newspaper man, C, C. L. 
- Ray, who is also a Baptist minister, had 
decided to be a candidate for the state 
legislature. To his surpise he discovered he 
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couldn’t. Article 9 of the Tennessee con- 
stitution states that “whereas ministers 
of the Gospel are, by their profession, 
dedicated to God and the care of souls, 
and ought not to be diverted from the 
great duties of their function; therefore, 
no minister of the Gospel, or priest of 
any denomination whatever, shall be 
eligible to a seat in either house of the 
Legislature.” 


Negroes backsliding 

Negroes in America are backsliding in 
their church attendance, according to 
Ebony, Negro pictorial magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

Ebony said “most recent figures show 
that among the 50,000 Negro churches in 
the U.S. today with an estimated enroll- 
ment of 9,000,000, few can boast of reg- 
ular Sunday attendance of more than 40 
per cent.” 

“This is a far cry from the picture of 
20 or 30 years ago when churches drew 
as much as 65 per cent of their enroll- 
ment,” it added. 

“Slackening religious devotion,” the 
editorial said, “is due both to the change 
in the character of the Negro and lack of 
change in the character of the church. 
More education, better jobs, improved 
health and changed community patterns 
have all transformed the Negro congrega- 
tion.” 

Ebony asserted that the Negro no 
longer depends upon the church as an 
outlet for emotional expression, and that 
“because the Negro church has not rec- 
ognized that change and given more at- 


_ tention to the Negro’s spiritual needs, it 


has failed to keep pace with the com- 
munity.... 

“Today’s man of God must be a com- 
bination of labor organizer, race leader 
and social worker in addition to an in- 
spired preacher of the Gospel.” 


World News Notes 


Airplanes are classrooms 

STUDENT TRAVEL to Europe and farther 
has attained amazing proportions for this 
year—about 10,000. It would have been 
15,000, travel agents say, if low-cost ac- 
commodations had been available. 

Most of the group tours have been 
sponsored by colleges or educational 
agencies. One group from Lafayette Col- 
lege took off recently to circle the globe. 
Their chartered plane is equipped with a 
public address system to facilitate lectures 


in flight, and credits can be earned in the , 


process. Students who attend European 
universities will stand examinations in 
residence. Individual fares, which include 
transportation, housing, meals and tuition, 
run from $600 to $1,800. American stu- 
dents visiting London will soon be spe- 
cially cared for in a new center being 
erected there. This is to be a gift of the 
British people, a “thank-offering for the 
millions of food parcels received by the 
British people since the outbreak of World 
War II.” 


Trouble in Arab League 

Tue Aras LEAGUE is at a low ebb. 
Aside from the ever-troubling economic 
and financial difficulties common to all 
its members, and the plaguing memory 
of their defeat in arms by Israel, are the 
weakening influences of internal strife. 

The Egypt-Saudi Arabia fight against 
the Hashemite dynasty of Jordan and 
Iraq, and the incorporation of Arab Pal- 
estine by the Kingdom of Jordan, have 
created a deep fissure across the League. 
With the failure of Iraq’s plot in collabo- 
ration with Syria’s ambitious leaders, 
General Hinnaoui and Assad Talass, to 
take over that distracted land, Egypt and 
Saudia Arabia thought Iraq would now 
be willing to bow to the wishes of the 
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- prospected to evaluate its resources. 


other Arab states. They rushed the sigr: 
ing of the Arab Collective Security Pac‘ 

The move failed because Iraq and Joy 
dan refused to sign it. Both felt that iv 
terms encroached upon their chances fc 
independent action. Moreover, with UN’ 
practical abandonment of its plan to ir 
ternationalize Jerusalem, Jordan is fu 
ther asserting her independence by a 
ranging to reopen negotiations with Israi) 
for a bilateral settlement of their diffe: 
ences. 


Search in the Sahara 

THE GREAT SAHARA desert is. bei 
drawn into the orbit of the world’s sear: 
for mineral deposits to supply expandi> 
industrial and military needs of comp: 
ing and opposing nations. Recen: 
French geologists have been usi: 
$1,140,000-worth of Marshall Plan truc 
and other equipment to explore reme 
parts of the desert for copper, magane 
and other minerals. 

Their investigations center 400 mi 
south of the Mediterranean coast line < 
along the Algerian-Moroccan  borc! 
Though Algeria has long been politics 
a part of metropolitan France, only 
percent of its territory, four times 
large as all France, has been carefw 


the same time another party of explo» 
has been prospecting in Atlas Mounti 
near the Mediterranean Sea for new 

posits of lead, iron ore and phosphe §. 
This is another ECA operation for wl 
a total of $6,229,000 has been alloca d. 


France loses ground 

FRANCE’S TERRITORY has shrunk a || 
more. Chandernagore, her 262-year | 
settlement in India near Calcutta, has. 
cided to join the Indian Union. It 
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not unexpected; the difficulties of its con- 
tinuance in the dwindling French Empire 
were bound to grow in the face of India’s 
determination to consolidate the boun- 
daries of her state. Chandernagore is an 
-inconsiderable territory, holding a pop- 
ulation of but 55,000 persons, largely na- 
‘tive. This is the first foreign settlement 
in India to free itself from colonial rule 
since India’s independence has been se- 
| cured. 


“’ Odds and ends 


A NOTABLE word for the South—seven 
white persons responded to the call of a 
plastic surgeon in Memphis, Tenn. He 
‘| asked for skin needed to save the life of 
| a seven-year-old Negro child who suf- 
.| fered extensive burns when her sweater 
caught fire from a wood-stove. ... HERE- 
AFTER blood-donors from among the UN 
‘| employees will not have their contribu- 
‘tions labelled racially. They were so 
‘labelled up to this year. This has been 
arranged by agreement with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, . . . TELEVISION evidently 
| has not adversely affected the New York 
Public Library’s service to the public. 
| During this past year, and at present, its 
'65 branches are lending more books than 
at any time since 1941. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


|Worldover Press Reports 


British cold to A-bomb 

LIKE A FEW United States Congress- 
men, Major Peter G. Roberts, member of 
the British Parliament, wondered why an 
1} atom bomb shouldn’t be dropped in North 
Korea. Shortly after the invasion of the 
South, he raised the question in the House 
of Commons. . 

Winston Churchill, who has never 
shown signs of squeamishness about the 
bomb, nevertheless |ooked around, 

Shocked. ‘rom Labor benches came 
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shouts of protest; from the Tories, gasps. 

Labor M.P. Emrys Hughes, reporting 
for his weekly, Forward, wrote: “Nearly 
everybody agreed that Roberts had said 
something bordering on the obscene.” The 
38-year-old Major, himself a Tory, was 
repudiated later the same night by his 
party’s leaders, who issued an official 
statement declaring him “in no way rep- 
resentative.” 


Turks deny border tension 

TURKISH officials have become angry 
over false alarms about Soviet troop con- 
centrations on their eastern frontier. Gen- 
eral Yamut, Chief of Staff, has emphat- 
ically denied stories emanating from sen- 
sational radio broadcasters and prop- 
agandists in the Near East, stating that no 
such massing of Russian troops has taken 
place. His denial is confirmed by inde- 
pendent U.S. observers. 


Korean keyhole? 

DipLomMats who discount the likeli- 
hood of an open war by Russia, or even 
by Communist China, are deeply con- 
cerned over one possible development. 
This is the chance that Mao Tse-tung may 
send trained Red Chinese soldiers in huge 
numbers into Korea, by a back-door in- 
filtration as “volunteers.” 

Dressed in North Korean uniforms, or 
fighting in civilian clothes as guerrillas, 
such troops might serve as replacements 
for North Korean losses. Worse, they 


might vastly augment the northern com- 


bat forces. 

It is thought that while North Korea 
continues to do well in the field, or while 
there is the least hope that Communist 
China by some bargain may be taken into 
the Security Council, Mao may withhold 
such action. But failing in these direc- 
tions, many U.N. observers see the use of 
“volunteers that can’t be controlled” as a 
logical next step. 


Washington 


THE ACCUSER became the accused as 
the Senate investigation of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s charges of communism in the 
State Department resulted in denuncia- 
tion of McCarthy himself. In a scathing 
300-page report, the subcommittee labeled 
the Wisconsin Senator’s campaign of ac- 
cusation ‘“‘a fraud and a hoax, fraught 
with falsehood from beginning to end.” 

Transmission of the report to the Sen- 
ate by the Foreign Relations Committee 


precipitated one of the hottest debates in » 


years, marked by invective and recrimina- 
tion. McCarthy’s charges found new de- 
fenders, but there was strong resistance 
to the public condemnation of a fellow- 
Senator. A series of test votes on points 
of order supported the committee. 

With this final display of fireworks, 
discussion of this issue may be expected 
to end. The publicity value of sensational 
charges of disloyalty will be limited by 
the pre-emption of front-page space for 
war news. The real search for subversive 
agents will be stepped up, but it will be 
behind the scenes and without klieg lights. 
Senatorial flexibility will patch up the rift 
in personal and party relationships. Much 
more time may be needed to heal the 
wounds inflicted on the spirits and reputa- 
tions of those who were unjustly accused. 


Investigation 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE that made the in- 
quiry took McCarthy’s accusations se- 
riously. It studied the State Department 
security files on the 81 present and former 
employees whom he had labeled as dis- 
loyal. All of them had been cleared by 
the FBI and the President’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board. 

Committee members weighed the 
charges against Philip Jessup, one of the 
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top-ranking U.S. diplomats, and foun: 
them without foundation. They explore: 
the evidence against John Service an, 
Owen Lattimore, and said that llegation 
of Soviet espionage were false. 

What roused their ire most was Mc 
Carthy’s charge, made in public speeches 
that there was a spy ring in the State De 
partment, that Acheson was aware of if 
presence, and that he had refused to tak 
action. McCarthy later denied that h 
had made such a statement, but Senato 
Tydings, subcommittee chairman, had 
wire recording of his radio address. 

Even the subcommittee minority fi 
vorable to McCarthy admitted that hy 
accusations were not substantiated. Th 
evidence of deliberate misrepresentatic: 
and distortion of facts was so strong th: 
the majority voted to include in the 
report the strongest possible censure « 
McCarthy’s methods. This unprecedente 
step was felt to be necessary to vindica 
the integrity of the Senate. 

The tragedy was that much of the har» 
had already been done. There had bee 
repercussions in the capitals of the worl 
Questions had been raised as to the inte 
nal stability of the U.S. Seeds of suspici« 
had been sown regarding the accused i 
dividuals, which Congressional exoner 
tion could not uproot. A spirit of fe 
and insecurity had begun to pervade t! 
personnel of government agencies. 

One of the recommendations includ: 
in the report was for the creation of 
joint committee to study the immun)’ 
from libel enjoyed by members of Ce 
gress. The conviction was expressed tlh 
Congressional immunity should not | 
come a license for the character assassir 
tion of American citizens. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEM. 
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World Action Must Continue! } 


| By T. A. KANTONEN 


Here is a first-hand report on reasons why Lutheran 


IT WAS A HIGH PRIVILEGE for me to have 
a part last year in the work being done 
in Europe through Lutheran World Ac- 
‘tion. I felt pride in being identified with 
‘the program being carried out by Michel- 
‘felder, Herman, Bodensieck, and our 
other leaders there, men of vision, com- 
-petence, and consecration. 

If only we could get across to our peo- 
ple the inspiring truth that LWA is more 
than just another relief agency. It is gen- 
uine World Action, the church grappling 
with problems of a world-wide scope, 
bringing her constructive influence into 
the lives of millions of people, shaping 
‘the future of nations and of continents! 
Must we now retreat from the scene of 
faction because our people have grown 
weary of well-doing? Will they betray the 
cause of Christ by settling down to a 
marrow self-centered isolationism be- 
icause they are not big enough or mature 
‘enough to be Christians in this dangerous 
and thrilling day? 


IN THE LIGHT of my experiences in 
Germany and Finland let me indicate 
three reasons for continuation and 
strengthening of LWA. 

First is the continued need and suffer- 
‘ing which calls for the continuation of 
our ministry of mercy. No one who has 
Visited the destroyed German cities has 
any doubts on that score. It is the same 


Dr. Kantonen, a professor at Hamma Divinity 
School, spent much of 1949 as a representative 
of the Lutheran World Federation in Finland 
and Germany. 
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World Action must have full support from all of us 


pattern of destruction everywhere: 
Nuremberg, Hamburg, Hannover, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, the same sea of rubble. 

Yet the population of these cities is 
bigger than ever, due to the influx of the 
refugees. There they are, expellees from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary 
and Poland, escapees who have slipped 
across the border from the Russian Zone, 
millions of hungry, 
people. 

Dr. Cordes of Goettingen had this to 
say about the refugees: “They are not a 
special class but represent a general so- 
cial problem, They are the victims of, 
the violation of elementary human rights, 
and among them is so much tension and 
bitter suffering that explosions are to be 
expected. 

“The dispossessed cannot be left to 
We must do more than 
discuss the problem. We must provide 
the possibility for existence to these peo- 
ple. It is not enough to say: the church 
has a Gospel which contains the key for 
the solution of social problems. We be- 
lieve in God and with His power we can 
do something to solve this problem which 
humanly speaking appears insoluble.” 
Well, LWA means doing something about 
It. 


homeless, jobless 


their bitterness. 


LET ME GIVE you a sidelight into the 
moral implications of the refugee prob- 
lem, the demoralization of the youth of 
Germany. Homelessness, material dis- 
tress, loss of moral guidance, are driving 
the rootless and orphaned young people 
into wild paths of sexual delinquency. 
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On the one hand are the soldiers of oc- 
cupation of various foreign nations, well- 
fed, well-clothed, with money to spend 
and eager for adventure, and on the other 
hand the German youth, to whom life 
has become cheap, hard and sordid, who 
will do almost anything to relieve the 
burden of existence. 

Could anything be more short-sighted 
or unchristian than to label these children 
delinquent and treat them with contempt 
without doing something about the con- 
ditions that led to their downfall? 


When following the war Karl Barth » 


came to Berlin and rode along the de- 
struction-lined streets, he could say noth- 
ing but repeat again and again, “God’s 
fearful judgment!” How true, but is that 
all we can say when we see the terrible 
destruction, moral as well as physical, 
which the war has left? 


A MORE PROFOUND Christian response 
is represented by an incident which oc- 
curred during the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria. Two Chinese students were 
arrested by the Japanese secret police, 
accusing of being connected with the 
Chinese resistance movement. The two 
were close friends and both were Chris- 
tians. 

One day they were taken into a cellar. 
One of the students was stripped and 
brutally beaten by a Japanese soldier. 
The other had to witness the spectacle in 
order to see what was in store for him 
too if he did not give information about 
other members of the underground. 

But during the torture the student did 
not look into the face of his tortured 
friend but into the face of the soldier. 
And in looking at the cruel sadistic face of 
the torturer this word kept sounding in 
the ears of the young Christian, “Your 
brother for whom Christ died.” 

I came across that same spirit in a 
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German pastor from the Russian Zone 
This man had suffered much and _ los 
much, and his face bore the same expres 
sion of serene spirituality, refined b 
suffering, that we saw in the face c 
Bishop Ordass. | referred to the necessit 
of maintaining a firm stand in the fac 
of the Russian persecution of the churcl 

“Yes,” he said, “but after all that is — 
matter of secondary importance. The pr: 
mary thing is that these Russians are me 
like myself for whom Christ died, an 
their contacts with us Christians may a/ 
ford them their only insight into the Go» 
pel of redemption. These contacts ar 
therefore a God-given opportunity of wir 
nessing for Christ. When these men r 
turn home, they must carry with them 
true picture of the Christian response » 
titer i 

Only Christians have a ministry of re 
onciliation which embraces friend ar 
enemy alike. This ministry is carried o» 
not by resolutions and pronouncemer> 
but by love, the love that seeks and kee) 
on seeking until it finds. 


THE SECOND REASON for continui* 
LWA lies in its importance in strengthe 
ing fellowship with our fellow-Lutheray 
The German brethren, especially the 
from behind the Iron Curtain, are litera: 
hungry for fellowship. The long w 
years and the postwar hardships he 
heightened that hunger. There is a hee 
warming sincerity in our getting togeth 
as well as a remarkable unanimity 
spirit on the basis of a deepened loye 
to the fundamental truths of positive c™ 
fessional Lutheranism. 

The same is true of our brethren 
Finland. While the Finns are not beh 
the Iron Curtain but cling tenaciously 
the freedom for which they have fp» 
such a high price, yet, in the words of « 
of their bishops, they are perched on 
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SEA OF RUBBLE 
Everywhere the same 


edge of a crater and the volcano may 
erupt at any time. 

Casting its shadow over the entire land 
is a large and tightly guarded Russian 
military base only a few miles from the 
Finnish capital, and from all signs it is a 
beehive of intense preparation for war. 
With no trace of fear or panic the Finns 
have set themselves to the task of recon- 
struction, and without any help from the 
Marshall Plan or the United Nations, but 
with a backbreaking burden of war repa- 
rations to Russia, they have made almost 
unbelievable progress. 

They believe that ultimately their fate 
is tied up with the fate of all democra- 

cies. Within the past decade they have 
had to fight two disastrous wars against 
Russia, with the odds fifty to one against 
them. Then, as part of the price of in- 
dependence, they had to drive the Nazis 
from northern Finland. It was these Ger- 
mans, with the “scorched earth” policy 
they used in retreating, who burned down 
most of the churches we have helped to 
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rebuild in northern Finland. 

Imagine what it means to this little 
Lutheran nation which again and again 
has had to face mortal danger alone, now 
that it is stripped of its army and its 
weapons, to know that here in America 
are fellow-Lutherans who understand 
them and are ready to extend to them 
the hand of a true brother. 


BoTH IN FINLAND and in Germany I 
was impressed with the fact that it is we 
LWE and NLC Lutherans who have the 
opportunity for genuine fellowship with 
our fellow-Lutherans in Europe. The 
Missourians support a handful of sep- 
aratists in Finland who try to carry on an 


attack on the Church of Finland, and in 


Germany they have a correspondingly 
small group of adherents. But they can- 
not co-operate with the large organized 
Lutheran bodies abroad any more than 
they can here. 


BESIDE THE CONTINUATION of the min- 
istry of mercy and the strengthening of 
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fellowship, there is a third main reason 
for carrying on the work of LWA. It is 
the present opportunity for directing the 
thought and life of the church the world 
over into new channels of constructive 
influence and service. There is one great 
positive value in an age of radical world- 
change, namely, that in destroying the old 
it not only causes dislocation and suffer- 
ing, but also creates a fluidity which must 
be redirected, a vacuum which must be 
filled. This opens remarkable oppor- 
tunities for those who have a vision, a 
strategy, and a will. 

The programs we have worked out in 
our congregations and synods for our own 
use may today have an application far 
beyond our original perspective. Among 
all the Lutherans of the world we Amer- 
icans have been the pioneers in the field 
of stewardship. We have proved that 
through the completely voluntary conse- 
cration of individual Christian men and 
women not only can churches be built and 
maintained but also tremendous world- 
projects can be carried out. Now our 
brethren overseas want to know how it 
is done. They are looking to us for lead- 
ership. 

Of course they are not ready to give up 
at once the church tax and depend on the 
voluntary giving of their impoverished 
people. But they are anxious to train 
their congregations to become independ- 
ent and to stress voluntary giving as a 
Christian responsibility. The same is true 
in Finland. In both countries I found a 
genuine interest in stewardship and an 
eagerness to follow our leadership. -With 
stewardship comes a new emphasis on the 
work of laymen of the congregation. This 
is something quite new and fascinating 
to European’ Lutherans. And _ over- 
burdened pastors are grateful for help. 


WuaT I HAVE SAID about stewardship 
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holds also as regards evangelism. We 
have learned to reach for people and to 
bring them to personal commitment to 
Christ and His church. In Europe church 
membership has been more or less auto- 
matic and conventional, the church at- 
tendance pitifully small. There is need 
for sharing with our fellow-Lutherans 
what we have learned about evangelism. 


THERE IS ONE OTHER aspect of service : 
to which I would like to refer. That is 
the political and social responsibility of 
the church. The old orthodox Lutheran — 
pattern has been the concern only for the 
salvation of the individual soul. Yet the 
Gospel clearly teaches that we are saved 
to serve! The goal which our Lord pre-- 
sents is not the preservation of the soul 
but losing it for the sake of Christ and 
the Gospel. The glory of the Christian 
life is to serve God in the realization of 
His purposes on earth. 

“We are God’s people,” said Christoph 
Blumhardt, “established for the sake of 
the Kingdom of God and born of His re- 
demptive power.” Blumhardt was looked 
upon as eccentric, and the church in Ger- 
many has not even yet caught up with his 
vision. Many of the German theologians: 
and pastors see no hope for the world and! 
look only to the second coming of the 
Lord for redress of evils. The state ap- 
pears to them as a demonic power in the 
hands of which Christians can do nothing 
but suffer. Some consider democracy as 
a sure sign of the end of the world. 

Much remains to be done, both among 
the clergy and the laity, in spiritual recon- 
struction, in translating theology into ac. 
tion, in accepting social responsibility anc! 
showing less fear and veneration of hu- 
man authority. The Germans have beer 
accustomed to keep their religious thought 
in one compartment and their social anc! 
political thought in another. There is & 
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a hard job ahead before the German 
mind can be made to understand the 
spiritual underpinnings, and to accept the 
responsibilities, of Christian democracy. 


OUR BATTLE-FRONT encircles the whole 
globe and I have spoken only on the 
basis of observations made in two coun- 
tries. The present world-situation calls 
for a far-sighted Christian statesmanship 
and a long-range program. Both in Ger- 
many and in Finland there is a prevalent 
conviction that the basic issue of the day 
is a conflict between Christian and anti- 
Christian forces, that men must now come 
all out for Christ or all out against Him. 

The Lutheran World Federation must 
be given the task and the means for pro- 
tecting and strengthening the interests of 
evangelical Christianity wherever they 
are threatened. It is not enough to pick 
up the pieces after we have been struck 
down, as at present. In Germany we 
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have courageous and respected leaders 
like Bishops Lilje, Dibelius, and Meiser. 
And we have new effective instrumen- 
talities such as the evangelical academies 
and the student congregations. But we 
need clearly defined objectives, co-ordina- 
tion and strategy, the strength that comes 
from pooling all our resources. 

And think of the strategic importance 
of Finland in the total world-picture. 
Here is a staunchly Lutheran outpost, 
subjected to terrific Communist pressure, 
but still standing because the people are 
convinced of the superiority of Christian 
democracy over Communism. So long 
as God gives us the opportunity for fel- 
lowship and support, we cannot afford to 
abandon the Finns to fight their battle 
alone. 

Brethren, this is'‘no hour for retreat. 
Let us make a determined effort to be 
the kind of Christians that Christ needs 
today. 


RipE APPLES 
THERE WAS a man in Oregon who owned a fine apple orchard that 
had a good harvest each year. Yet especially during the time of harvest 
the man always had a discouraged look on his face. 
One day a friend asked him why he always looked so discouraged 


when everything seemed to be going so well. He replied that two things 
discouraged him. One was that when the apples were ripe, boys from 
the city would run through the orchard and grab the best apples. He 
said he didn’t mind their having the apples, only that they didn’t work 
for them and never gave him thanks for all his work. Secondly he said 


| whenever his wife came out to the orchard she noticed all the rotten 
( apples on the ground, and was always complaining about them, but she : 
never looked up to see the beautiful apples on the trees. ¢ 


The boys remind me of the people who remain outside the church 
and come only on Easter, or when they are in need. They depend upon 
the church but the church cannot depend on them. 

The orchard man’s wife reminds me of the people within the 
church who can always find things to complain about and are always 
looking for something to criticize and who never look up to see all the 
wonders the church does and thereby never see the glory of God. 

—WALTER J. KNUTSON 35 
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This Woman Did Something 


By KATHERINE BENION 


There weren't many good homes for Negro working girls. So Jane Hunte: 


got busy with a big project which has made a great difference in many live: 


A COLORED GIRL named Ruth, homeless 
and husbandless but well supplied with 
illegitimate babies, came to talk with Jane 
Edna Hunter. Just a day previous Miss 
Hunter had secured the girl a job with a 
good family. Now the girl admitted that 
in trying to light the gas she had damaged 
the stove. She was a poor laundress, a 
wretched cook. But within her heart was 
a deep motherly love for her fatherless 
infants. 

“Miss Jane, ah clah ah don’t know 
what ah’m goin’ to do,” she cried bitterly. 
“How can ah feed my po’ lambs?” 

To Jane Hunter an incident like this 
was an old story. But that morning as 
she rode to work on the street car, she 
decided that here was a supreme task for 
which God had designated her—to give 
these young girls a chance to live decent 
lives in Christian surroundings. 


AND SO IT HAPPENED one September 
afternoon in 1911 that a group of Negro 
working women, all close friends of Miss 
Hunter, met in a tiny parlor to discuss 
ways and means of improving the hard lot 
of homeless Negro girls and women. 

In their early days each of these women 
had known what it meant to be unable to 
obtain respectable lodging. They had 
experienced going up one dingy street 
and down another and finally accepting 
the least disreputable room they could 
find. Most of the women still had to re- 
turn on their days off to dismal little 
rooms and undesirable landladies. 

“What can be done, Jane?” asked one 
of the women. “Poor folks like us can’t 
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do much. And just talking don’t help.” 

“The wrong kind don’t,’ answerec 
Jane Hunter, “foolish, complaining talk 
But the right kind of talking at the righ: 
time to the right people—that, I think 
will help. I can’t wait until I can star’ 
things moving toward a home for pooi 
Negro working girls and women in this 


“city.” 


Immediately the women responded tc 
the nurse’s enthusiasm. They caught the 
vision, and a club—“The Working Girls 
Association”—was organized with Jane 
Hunter as president. Naturally the ques: 
tion of dues came up. * When the presideni 
suggested a nickel a week, some objected 
They believed the sum was too small eve 
to get enough for a home. 

“It will be slow,” replied Jane Hunter. 
“but we want this to be the work of poor 
people, and almost everyone can give a 
nickel. In that way the club will grow. 
It is for us to let our light shine before 
men and leave the rest to God.” 


THUS IT CAME about that with a nickel 
and a prayer, Jane Hunter took the first 
steps that led to a home for the homeless. 
Today it is a large, well-equipped, nine- 
story structure on Cedar Avenue in Cleve- 
land. It is debt-free, valued at $850,000, 
and has received gifts from leaders of all 
religious faiths, state and federal officials, 
working people, former residents of the 
home, many others. 

One of the first of the many notable 
white men to give Miss Hunter advice and 
financial assistance was Henry P. Sherwin, 
president of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
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JANE EDNA HUNTER 


A nickel and a prayer 


pany. Mr. Sherwin suggested that Miss 
Hunter secure a group of white women to 
work with the Negro women. This advice 
she accepted. 

A document of incorporation was se- 
cured in 1913. The name of the organiza- 
tion was then changed to “The Phillis 
Wheatley Association,” in honor of the 
slave girl who mastered the English lan- 
guage and became America’s first Negro 
woman poet. 

Following the incorporation Jane 
Hunter worked intensely. She organized 
a board of trustees and rented a humble 
home in Cleveland. During the years the 
work has burst through the walls of three 
small buildings. A home training pro- 
gram of practical service with employ- 
ment opportunity has been made possible. 

The housing department, small in the 
beginning, was enlarged. It not only has 
sheltered girls and women but in the 
rooms provided they are secure from the 
evil influences of cheap rooming houses. 
Excellent recreation has been provided— 
games, music, dramatic arts, metal and 
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ceramics, choral groups. Plans have been 
drawn up to provide for an enlarged 
activity program, clubrooms, classrooms, 
and SO additional bedrooms. 


- Miss HuNnTER, her eyes sparkling with 
joy in her work, can tell you hundreds 
of. success stories involving girls wha 
were trained and have lived in the home. 

“What other organization, for in- 
stance,’ she asks, “could have saved 
Mamie, whose ignorant stepmother and 
indifferent father withdrew her from 
school and turned her out on the streets 
to find work? 

“Mamie wandered into the office of a 
Cleveland editor,” she continued, “who 
directed her to the Phillis Wheatley 
Home. With some assistance from our 
trustees, Mamie returned to school, was 
graduated, taught in the Cleveland 
schools, and later married a splendid 
young man, has three children, and is a 
successful homemaker.” 

Miss Hunter speaks fondly of Mabel. 
She was a pretty brown-skinned girl who 
became a public health nurse. She tells 
about Louise, who teaches in the Cleve- 
land schools; Catherine Bell, who is a 
secretary; and numerous others who have 
attained success. 


THE LOVING NURSE never fails to em- 
phasize that the home is open to Negro 
girls of all faiths, Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Catholics. It reaches out for 
backward and intelligent alike. Of the 
mgre backward girls Miss Hunter says, 
“To these defenseless souls the Phillis 
Wheatley owes protection and love quite 
as much as to those whose greater intel- 
ligence may bring greater returns.” 

“Josephine,” relates Miss Hunter, “was 
an example of the more backward. She 
had worked on a plantation in Mississippi 
and lived in a two-room shanty with her 
aged parents. It was the hope of earning 
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money to make life easier for her mother 
that*had brought the girl to Cleveland. 
The Traveler’s Aid had referred her to 
us—penniless, ignorant, and untrained. 
Eager to work but entirely uninformed, 
she was placed under the supervision of 
our matron who instructed her in practical 


homemaking.” 
Shortly thereafter, due to Josephine’s 
willingness to work and learn, Miss 


Hunter recommended her when a re- 
quest for a maid came. Josephine proved 
successful and won the approval of her 
employer. ; 

Jane Hunter tells you she is as proud 
of Josephine’s accomplishments as if she 
had obtained an outstanding position. To 
her the measure of the success of the 
home is found in the girls’ ability to pre- 
serve their high ideals and develop firm 
religious convictions. 


STATISTICS OF THE Phillis Wheatley 
Home provide the best evidence concern- 
ing its accomplishments. In a typical year 
23,432 girls and women were in attend- 
ance in the educational program with an 
average monthly registration of 919. 
There were 2,724 placements through the 
employment agency; 275 regular residents 
were served in the housing set up, and 
1,478 transient guests enjoyed the protec- 
tion while traveling or in need. 


“WE ARE living in the dead end of the age of individualism. In- 
dividualism, for all its bright achievements, 
could have fulfilled the over-optimistic promises which it held out to 
mankind; on the contrary, it has created paradoxes, tension’, unsatisfied 
aspirations, inequalities and titantic world forces against which some 
kind of revolt has been and is inevitable. 
situation is the Communist challenge and the East-West tension which 
is tearing at the social life of all mankind.” f 

RICHARD ACLAND in Nothing Left to Believe? (Longmans, Green) 
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. her accomplishments, she will figurativel | 
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“Step by step Miss Hunter has tried t 
right a wrong in the social fabric,” says 
George A. Bellamy in his introduction tc 
her autobiography entitled 4 Nickel anc 
a Prayer. By patient understanding she 
has kept true to her ideal. With the same 
fortitude which has characterized Jane 
Addams and Dr. Graham Taylor and 
other pioneers in the settlement move. 
ment, she has:held to her purpose throug] | 
the trials and vicissitudes of a changin, 
world.” fas 2 


JTF YOU CONGRATULATE Jane Hunter o#} 


shrug you off.’ For she feels that God ha 
made all these things possible and the 
much remains to be done. But the pec: 
ple of Cleveland have not hesitated t. 
voice their admiration. This they s 
capably expressed on the Distinguishe 
Service Certificate they awarded to he: 

The citation reads: “Through her iv 
itiative and determination, the Phill 
Wheatley Association was established || | 
Cleveland in 1913. Since then Mi 
Hunter has been the tireless force that hi: 
made the Association the education: 
cultural, and social center for the your 
women of our Negro community. She h 
earned the deepest admiration and gr: 
itude of all who understand the imme 
sity of her achievement.” 


did not fulfill and never 


The outward form of this 
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By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Churches on both sides of the iron curtain are members of the World Council. 


THERE HAD BEEN TIMES when Prot- 
estants have been critical of Catholic pro- 
nouncements on world affairs because 
they seemed to be engaged in “double 
talk.” On the one hand, as in the last 
war, they condemned Nazi aggression. 
But on the other hand they interpreted 


- the war in such a way that people on both 


sides of the conflict could not charge the 
church with simple partisanship. 

When the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches recently met 
in Toronto in the wake of the first tragic 
news from Korea, it was apparent that 
the difficulties which Catholicism has 
previously faced in great world conflicts 
are not uniquely Catholic. They are 
typical of a world-wide fellowship. 

The World Council of Churches is not 
a world-wide church, but it has estab- 
lished a significant fellowship between 


| hitherto estranged churches. In this fel- 


lowship there are many bodies in lands 
behind the “iron curtain.” For the first 
time in the short history of the World 
Council, none of these churches in satelite 
nations were present. 

Yet it was regarded as important that 
nothing should be said to make it, impos- 
sible for them to maintain their contact 
with the world-wide fellowship. There 
is furthermore the distinctive. problem 
of a Christian fellowship, which must— 
as all Christians—make judgments about 
the right and wrong in particular conflicts 
and must yet preserve some sense of the 
divine judgment standing over both the 


Dr. Niebuhr is a professor at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City and a member of 
the Central Committee of the World Council 
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relatively righteous and the relatively un- 
righteous nations. 


THIS DILEMMA RESULTED in long de- 
lays in framing a resolution on the Korean 
situation, while the press anxiously waited 
for the action which was regarded by 
journalists who were present as more 
“newsworthy” than any other action 
taken by the Council. It is interesting to 
note that dilemma in which the organiza- 
tion stood did not tempt it to adopt an 
equivocal resolution. 

It declared: “An act of aggression has 
been committed. . . . We therefore com- 
mend the United Nations, as an instru- 
ment of world order, for its prompt de- 
termination to meet this aggression.” The 
Council did call for the arbitration of the 
issue if possible, but it also insisted that 
negotiations should not be content to es- 
tablish the “status quo ante” but should 
seek to find a way to create a free Korea. 

The Council statement sought to- re- 
assure those who feared that a general 
war might result from this conflict. In 
fact, it condemned the idea of an in- 
evitable war as fatalistic and irrespon- 
sible. 

It reminded its members that though 
totalitarianism may, as in the Korean case, 
avail itself of military weapons, it still 
relies primarily upon a policy of “exploit- 
ing the resentments of the poor, the 
chaos of badly governed nations and dis- 
unity between the nations. Therefore the 
moral, rather than the military task—de- 
fined as “rendering the world morally 
impregnable to totalitarian infiltration”— 
must still be the main concern of the free 
world. 
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A MAN DIED FOR CHRIST 


By ANNE BEASON 


Christians eighteen centuries ago 
had the same need for courage 
which Christians in central Europe 
and Asia face in this century © 

A SEAPORT is an exciting place for a 


boy to grow up. That was as true in Poly- 
carp’s time, at Smyrna in the year 85, as 


in Boston or San Francisco today. Big ; 


ships docked, unloaded cargoes, and re- 
loaded oil and grain stored in dolia, the 
barrels of Roman times. Then the ships 


sailed away. To Rome? To Alexandria? & 


Any boy seeing those square-rigged gal- 
leons would wonder. 

Travelers reported that Rome was even 
more beautiful than Smyrna with its 
acropolis on the hill and fine public build- 
ings. Polycarp would one day go to 
Rome, after he had become famous as a 
teacher and bishop, the last link between 
the Apostles and the Christian Church 
growing toward its third century. Finally 
he would be tried and executed for his 
beliefs in a way not unfamiliar to modern 
newspaper readers. Meanwhile he grew 
up in Smyrna, the birthplace of the great 
Greek poet, Homer. 


UNUSUAL THINGS were happening in 
Smyrna. People were discussing a new 
religion and the worship of a kind and 
loving God. The story had been brought 
from Jerusalem, far to the south. Poly- 
carp’s family had become interested in 
Christianity perhaps even before his birth 
in 69. Quite certain it is that he was 
brought up a Christian. 

As a child he may have gone to pri- 
mary school for, in Roman times, school- 
ing was general. In his later education, 
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WwW 
THE OLD Man Was ARRESTED 
“Give me an hour for prayer” 


Polycarp was fortunate. Smyrna was 
university town, where he could joi 
groups of other young men ‘listening 1) 
lectures given by a chosen teacher. Som:| 
times their lecturers came from afar. 
One of these foreign teachers wi) 
called John. Whether in Ephesus «! 
Smyrna we do not know, but Polycar b 
learned of Christ’s life and teaching ci) 
rectly from John. We have the story frou) 
Irenaeus, Polycarp’s own pupil. Of bh 
master Polycarp, Irenaeus writes: “F 
had been trained by the Apostles ar 
had conversed with many who had see! | 
Christ. He would describe his intercour 
with John and with the rest of those why 
had seen the Lord, and he would rela // 
their words. And whatsoever things wi 
have heard about the Lord and about Ff) 
miracles and about His teaching, Pol) 
carp, as having received them from ey 
witnesses of the life of the Lord, wou! | 


The Luther | 
1} 
| 


relate it altogether in accordance with 
the Scriptures.” 


POLYCARP IN HIS turn became a re- 
nowned teacher. As Christian schools— 
private groups maintained by individual 
instructors—became popular in Rome 
and other cities, Polycarp’s influence and 
importance increased. He was made 
bishop of Smyrna by John himself, so 
tradition says. 

Like many other Christian leaders of 
| the time, Polycarp not only taught and 
preached, but wrote letters to friends and 
teachers in other cities. One of these we 
have, the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians. Scholars find in it a style influenced 
by Peter, which may bear out the words 
of Irenaeus that Polycarp knew other 
apostles than John. 

In his letter Polycarp writes among 
other admonitions: “Teach your wives to 
train up their children in the knowledge 
and fear of God.” He also mentions seek- 
ing someone to carry his letter; for in 
those days there was no postal service. 
Letters had to be delivered by some 
trusted traveler. 

We know little about Polycarp’s busy 
middle years. But we do know that to- 
ward the end of his long life, in 154, when 
he was an old man, he at Jast went to 
Rome. This must have taken much cour- 
age from a man of 85. Although we lack 
the details, we can be fairly sure that he 
voyaged in one of the square-sailed gal- 
leons that visited Smyrna from early 
‘spring to late autumn. Probably he 
‘docked at Brundisium, now Brindisi, and 
made the trip across southern Italy and 
to Rome along the famous Appian Way. 


THE PURPOSE of: Polycarp’s trip was to 
discuss with Anicetus, bishop of Rome, 
the difficult question of the date of Easter. 
No doubt many letters had passed be- 
‘tween these two churchmen before this 
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trip took place. Polycarp was received 
with great respect and was allowed to 
officiate at services in Rome in place of 
his host, a high and unusual honor. While 
in Rome he is said to have converted 
many. 


THE DATE OF EASTER was not settled 
until later. Polycarp favored the Jewish 
method of computing the Passover, while 
Anicetus held that the day should be 
Sunday, regardless of date. 

As Polycarp returned to Smyrna, se- 
rious troubles were brewing there, which 
were to lead shortly to his own death. 
Several reasons have been given for this 
martyrdom. The Jews were blamed. 
Whether truly or falsely, it is the only 
case where there seems some evidence 
that Jewish influence bolstered pagan in- 
clination to destroy Christians. The real 
cause was the Christians’ refusal to pro- 
claim the Roman emperor as Lord, and 
abandon their own Christian God. 

Polycarp’s friends, rightly interpreting 
events, persuaded him to leave Smyrna 
for a house in the country. We have the 
whole story in detail. There had been 
games at the circus in Smyrna. The pop- 
ulace, roused by the spectacle, called for 
more excitement, and named Polycarp 
as a victim to be given to the lions. The 
authorities replied that the games were 
over; but the clamorous people refused 
to listen. Finally, to satisfy them, con- 
stables were sent to find Polycarp. 


NEWS OF THE APPROACHING police 
caused Polycarp’s friends to conduct him 
hastily to another house. The constables 
followed. Polycarp was well concealed, 
but one young servant, when tortured, 
gave away the secret. Polycarp was dis- 
covered in an upstairs room. 

He treated the officers courteously as 
was always his custom with all, and of- _ 
fered them food. He requested one hour 
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for prayer. The request was granted. The 
constables were greatly impressed by his 
dignity and his age. While they enjoyed 
his hospitality, Polycarp prayed for two 
hours. Then his captors took him with 
them to Smyrna. 

On the road they met the justice of 
the peace and his father who—evidently 
conscience-stricken at having sent their 
constables to arrest Polycarp—had come 
to “reason” with him. They took him 
into their carriage, probably one of the 
four-wheeled curtained vehicles used by 
the wealthy in Roman times. 

Then the peace magistrate, partly from 
genuine veneration for the famous old 
man, and partly to get himself out of a 
troublesome situation, tried to argue Poly- 
carp into renouncing Christ. 

“What harm is there,’ he asked, “in 
crying ‘Lord Caesar’ and sacrificing with 
the other ceremonies observed, and so 
make sure of safety?” But Polycarp, 
after a moment of silence, replied, “I shall 
not do as you say.” 


THIS ANGERED the justice of the peace 
and a heated dispute followed. ‘The re- 


SCHOOL CHILDREN ON THE ROAD 


WE WERE walking through the old village square on a summer day. 
Ahead of us walked an old couple talking loudly. Their conversation 
centered about where they should be buried. Both felt the time might 
be near at hand when, the question should be settled. 
they had lived in several towns which they were considering. 

Finally the little old lady said, “I think we ought to buy a cemetery 
lot and be buried here. The cemetery is next to the school. We could 
lie there and the children would come by on their way to school. We 
would hear their hopes and fears and their aspirations. It would be like 


living again.” 


And here is positive proof once again that man’s spirit and will to live 
are indomitable. Is it any wonder that Scripture tells us “The spirit of 


man is the candle of the Lord”? 


In Christ’s resurrection, man finally achieves the fulfillment of the 


will to live. 
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» jury. How then can I blaspheme my Kin» 


sult was that Polycarp was thrust out of 
the carriage. He was brought into the 
arena at Smyrna. 

By now the people were wildly ex- 
cited, calling for the sacrifice of the 
“atheist.” This word meant one who re- 


fused to worship the emperor as a god. 


The Proconsul, like the justice of the 
peace, tried to induce Polycarp to deny 
his Lord. “Swear by the fortune o! 
Caesar and I will set you at liberty. Re: 
proach Christ,” he urged. 

“Eighty and six years have I servee 
Him, and He has never done me any in 


and my Saviour?” replied Polycarp. Argvi 
ment failed to moved him. He would ne 
be brought to worship a human leader c: 
a state, however powerful. 

In the end it was decided that Poly 
carp should be burned, as he had foresee 
in.a dream. Hastily the people gathere: 
wood and made a huge pile. Because |}: 
requested it, he was not nailed, but bour; 
to the stake. Then his body was burne)| 
The day was April 26, the year 155. B 
Polycarp’s spirit and his courage and fi) 
faith are with us yet. 


It seemed that 


—CLARENCE B. LUND 


The Luth, 
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MYSTERY BOOK of the New Testament is The Revelahan It was written 
in something like a secret code, so its meaning would be clear only to people who 
had the key. At the time this book was written, Christians were in great danger just 
as many are today in eastern European countries. The book, carefully disguised so 
enemies would not understand its message, was to comfort and strengthen the 


Christians in their day of persecution. 


during the next several months. 


By E. E. FLACK 


This week read Revelation 2:1-7 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to his book, 
| which we noted last week, John states that 
( he is writing to the seven churches of 
Asia (1:4). His letters to the seven 
churches (2:1—3:22) are not to be re- 
garded as actual letters sent separately to 
j these churches. Nor are they to be inter- 
preted as earlier documents on which the 
author has drawn for his descriptions. 
Rather are they to be understood as parts 
of the epistle sent to all the churches in 
‘the order of travel and intended for the 
church as a whole. 

The references to conditions and cir- 
‘cumstances in the churches and cities ad- 
‘dressed indicate that the author had an 
intimate knowledge of the situation in 
each of the seven centers. 
background of personal experience he 
characterizes the several churches and 
depicts their destiny. 


It 1s To be noted that the seven letters 
follow the same general pattern. With 
slight variation, each includes: a) the ad- 
dress to “the angel of the church .. .”; 
'b) the authority of Christ, who is given 
the different designations appearing in 
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Dr. Flack is writing a continued study of "The Bovastions in 


LETTER TO THE CHURCHES 


To the first-century Christian congregations this 


Against that > 


"The Lutheran" 


"Know the Bible" 


writer sent a letter of advice and encouragement 


the prologue (1:9-20), each peculiarly 
adapted to the situation in hand; c) his 
special word of commendation; d)_ his 
condemnation of particular evils prevail- 
ing in the church; and e) his assurance 
of particular blessings to be bestowed on 
the victor in the coming struggle of faith. 

The language of the letters is typically 
apocalyptic. Steeped in Old Testament 
thought, the author presents the promises 
in progressive patterns: eating of the tree 
of life in Paradise, escaping the second 
death, eating of the hidden manna, shar- 
ing in the messianic kingdom, having 
one’s name written in the book of life, 
serving as a pillar in the temple of God, 
and finally reigning with Christ. 

In each instance John is instructed to 
write the message “to the angel of the 
church.” Although his message is direct, 
meant for the church itself, it involves 
use of the indirect method. A message 
from heaven calls for a heavenly mes- 
senger. 


ACCORDING TO TRADITION, John had 
spent several years in Ephesus before his 
banishment to the isle of Patmos. Thus 
he writes out of personal knowledge of 
the situation, 
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Located near the mouth of the Cayster 
on an important trade route running east 
and’ west, Ephesus at that time was the 
largest and most influential city in the 
province of Asia (see Acts 19:38). The 
congregation also was the mother church 
in that whole area. ply 

Not only was Ephesus a great met- 
ropolitan center of political and commer- 
cial interests, it was likewise a religious 
headquarters, the center of magic arts, 
the warden of the Temple of Artemis, and 
a seat of Caesar worship (see Acts 19:19, 
EA uy) 


In seeking out strategic centers on his _ 


missionary journeys, the Apostle Paul, 
some decades earlier, had gone to Ephe- 
sus. He labored longer there than in any 
other city except possibly Rome. The 
strong congregation which he and _ his 
companions built up became the center 
for the spread of Christianity throughout 
the territory. 

It is to this church, which he knew so 
well, that John writes the first of his seven 
messages revealed by Christ. The titles 
of authority acclaiming Christ are adapted 
from the prologue (1:9-18) in jkeeping 
with the situation in church and city. Just 
as Ephesus was the center of the seven, 
so Christ stands in the midst of the 
churches in sustaining power. He knows 
both their works and their weaknesses. 


Fork THEIR many good works Christ 
commends the Christians in Ephesus. 
They had endured trials and persecution. 
In days of testing they had remained 
stedfast. Imposters, men who falsely 
called themselves apostles, had been put 
on trial and exposed. Furthermore, they 
had shown a hatred toward the perverse 
practices of the Nicolaitans, who were 
doubtless idolaters and fornicators (see 
2:15). And in all their struggles they had 
continued firm in faith and confession. 
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. namely, they had lost the fervor of the) 


Tas ah Ry , 


It is not stated who those men wer« 
who claimed to be apostles. In his day 
Paul had warned the Ephesian elders: “ 
know that after my departing grievou 
wolves shall enter in among you, no’ 
sparing the flock” (Acts 20:29). The 
he adds, “And from among your owy 
selves shall men arise speaking pervers)) 
things” (verse 30). Evidently the fruit) 
of such perversity as foretold by Paul ha; 
found expression in John’s day, a genera 
tion later. 

In spite of all that is praiseworthy i) 
the life of the Christians in Ephesus, the 
are censured for one particular defec 


first love. The zeal and brotherly kine 
ness manifest in the days when Paul ha 
ministered there had died down. The 
spiritual glow had turned to lethargy ar 
indifference. Divisions developed ar 
strife ensued. The love of the poor ar) 
needy had waxed cold. 

Both Paul and John laid great stress « 
love (see I Corinthians 13 and I Jol 
4:16). Writing in one of his epistles Jol 
says, “He that loveth not knoweth ni 
God, for God is love” (I John 4:8). F 
Christians love is paramount. 


LACKING IN LOVE, the members of t: 
church in Ephesus are admonished to be 
in mind constantly the high character | 
their early experience now lost, to repé 
at once, and to resume the activity a 
attitude which they had shown at first. | 

Judgment on sin is certain, whether 
some special visitation or at the time 
Christ’s coming. Failure to exercise Ch) 
tian love in the life of a congregation le: 
not only to a decline in stewardship @ 
evangelism but also to decadence and + 
struction, unless through penitence 1 
way is opened anew to deeds of love. 

The warning announced to the Ep’! 
sian Christians is that if they fail 
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change their minds in true penitence and 


faith, their lampstand will be removed. 
Their light will grow dim and disappear. 
They will be left to die. 

From condemnation the thought of the 
‘letter turns again to commendation. After 
all, the Christians in Ephesus are not al- 
together indifferent toward. their situation. 
As does their Lord, they hate the work 
of the Nicolaitans. While hatred of evil 
is not precisely the same as love for Christ 
and his people, it is nevertheless some- 
thing positive and commendable. 


THE NICOLAITANS were perverters of 
the pure Word of God and purveyors of 
pernicious practices by which they dis- 
turbed and corrupted the life of the 
church not only in Ephesus but also in 
such other centers as Pergamum and 
Thyatira. They induced Christians to 
compromise their faith by eating meats 
sacrificed to idols and by engaging in 
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practices of loose living. 

“He that hath an ear...” is a formula 
which appears in each of the letters, plac- 
ing the responsibility of Christian con- 
duct on every member of the church. 
“What the Spirit saith to the churches” 
is another recurring expression which in- 
dicates that while the message which John 
is directed to write is from Christ him- 


self, it comes by revelation of the Holy. 


Spirit. 
Still another recurring phrase is “to 
him that overcometh .. .° It has refer- 


ence primarily to the victory in the final 
struggle, but includes also the immediate 
trials in the church, particularly the test 
of martyrdom. 

In this instance the promise is that of 
eternal life, depicted in the familiar pat- 
tern of Jewish thought as partaking of the 
tree of life in the Garden of God. - It is a 
promise applicable to faithful Christians 
in all ages. 


Lives SHOULDN’T Be SCRAPPED 


Ir 1s ALWAYS a saddening thing for me to see how rapidly the fine 
pieces of machinery we use, cars, appliances, and machimery, go to 
scrap. During the war it did me a great deal of good to see the enthu- 
siasm with which all of this scrap steel was brought in to be used again. 
I stood many a time and watched the great magnet lift this useless mate- 
rial into the cars that would carry it off to new life and usefulness for 
man. It was heartening to see how the people worked to bring that use- 
less scrap to the magnet so that it could be renewed. 

| It is a saddening thing to me, too, to see how rapidly mankind 
deteriorates. Can we show the same enthusiasm in bringing scrap lives 
to THE MAGNET, Christ, to start them off to a new life? 


—WiILLIAM EB, HAL 


LINCOLN ON Gop’'s SIDE 


“T nope, Mr. President, that God is on our side,” 


» 


said a member of 


a delegation of clergymen who came to visit Abraham Lincoln, The 
President replied, “I have not concerned myself about that question”; 
adding, after the shock of surprise had been well effected, “but I have 
been very solicitous that we should be on God's side.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


+ 
Raffles ; 

QUESTION: I live in a neighborhood which 
is at least 80 per cent Roman Catholic. My 
neighbors are my friends, and I want to keep 
them so. I am afraid, however, that | am 
becoming unpopular because of my attitude 
toward raffles. 

For some time I have been active in our 
PTA, but there I find the same sort of prob- 
lems. Whenever money is to be raised for 
any project the first suggestion is to have a 
raffle. I have been waging a lonely battle. 
The effect has been slight. 

Now comes the time for the annual Cath- 
olic church carnival, and my neighbors ex- 
pect me to buy raffle tickets. I am refusing 
to do so. Shall I stick to my guns? 

I have two small boys, and I want to keep 
them away from this gambling influence as 
much as possible. They get criticized be- 
cause they don’t attend these Roman gamb- 
ling affairs. Most of their friends are Cath- 
olics. But I want my family to keep out of 
such unethical business. I despise gambling 
of all kinds, but we are surrounded by it— 
chance tickets are always flying around. 

Could I compromise for the sake of peace? 
Our PTA has a large turkey raffle every year 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas. Could I sup- 
port this one raffle and not feel conscience- 
stricken? I would still refuse all other sim- 
ilar projects. As far as the children are con- 
cerned, could I let them purchase chances 
on a pony which is to be raffled off by the 
volunteer fire company soon? It disturbs 
me, for the members of the company are my 
friends and they have been taught that such 
things are all right. 

The children aren’t too bad about it. They 
will, I think, see things my way when they 
get older. The fire company does a lot for 
the children. It arranges a large Hallowe’en 
party, a carol sing at Christmas, and other 
things for the community good. 


Repty: The Catholics pose problems 
for us. Their standards of right and 
wrong are different from ours. Their 
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ethical sensibilities have not been culti- 


vated so highly as ours, though some_ 


Protestants give us no reason to be proud. 


So some actions which we see as plainly 


wrong appear all right to them. 


“For God and Country’—these words 
are emblazoned on Catholic school build-_ 


ings. Yet Catholics, and even the Roman 
church itself, violate the law every time 


they raise money through gambling. What 
Catholics - 
flaunt their gambling without shame or 
apology. Surely it is your right and duty 


brand of citizenship is this! 


to stand by your Christian convictions. 
We sometimes lose some good will when 
we stand by our colors. You may have 
to assume that risk. 


Why not make a direct contribution to 
whatever causes you regard as worthy, 
and stand pat against gambling? Surely 
there is no reason why you should help 
to support the Catholic church in any- 
way. But you may wish to contribute to- 
the PTA, and fire company, or other 
agencies. Such a stand would, I believe, 
command the respect of both Protestants 
and Catholics, and it would serve as a_ 


constructive influence in the lives of 


your boys—something they will under-— 


stand and appreciate more as they ad- 
vance in years and maturity. 


Leadership development 

QuESTION: Isn’t the training received in a 
Christian home the real basis for leadership 
in the church and the church school? 


Repty: The qualifications for leader- 
ship are many. Intelligence and other 
hereditary traits are God-given, but they 
all call for development. Factors of faith 
and Christian living are best acquired at 
home, if the home really functions as a 
Christian school. Such items as psychol- 
ogy, methods of teaching and counseling, 
and curriculum factors are best acquired 
in courses or personal guidance. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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About Children Who Aren't "Normal" 

The Handicapped Child: A Guide for Parents. By Edith M. Stern with Elsa Castendyck. A. A. 
Nyn. $2. 

This is a long-needed book which should be in the hands of every parent of a handi- 
apped child, and on the loan shelf of every minister. Parents of a handicapped child know 
hat detailed advice about each individual child cannot come from a book, but must be 
ecured from doctors and other professional persons who know the child. Yet a book may 
ccomplish one basically important thing, “give direction by establishing attitudes.” Along 


ith many excellent concrete suggestions, 
his is what their simply and clearly written 
olume succeeds in doing. 

The book deals successively with the child 
sho is crippled, who has cerebral palsy, who 
as epilepsy, who is blind or partially 
ighted, who is deaf or hard of hearing, who 
retarded or mentally deficient, who has a 
seech handicap, who has rheumatic fever. 

Some specific information is given about 
ach type of handicap. But the main thrust 
to deal with attitudes of parents toward 
reir children, to show how one attitude can 
elp the child to make the best use of what 
e has while another may unintentionally 
andicap him further. 

What is said of the retarded child has 
leaning for our attitude in relation to all 
andicapped children, “Make up your mind 
at he will never have the kind of happi- 
2ss you had perhaps planned for him, or 
ould like him to have, or what the world 
pects of a child of yours, or what would 
> happiness for you. .. . The only way to 
eet his problem is in terms of himself. We 
1 get our satisfactions and joyful sense of 
;complishment at our own levels. . . . He 
in enjoy many satisfactions provided that, 
1 the one hand, you do not disparage sim- 
e accomplishments and, on the other, set 
tainable goals.” 

Not only will it be valuable for a parent 
' read the section dealing with the kind of 
indicap his child has. By comparing this 
ith others who have different handicaps, he 
in gain legitimate reassurance and a sense 
"perspective about what is, in the authors’ 
ords, a shadow but far from a blackout. 

New York City SEWARD HILTNER 
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Editor Preaches 


Beside Still Waters. By W. G. Polack. Con- | 


cordia. 73 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this little book of sermons 
was an editor of the Lutheran Witness (Mis- 
souri Synod) until his untimely death on 
June 5. He was a kind and good friend of 
all other editors. His serene spirit is re- 
flected beautifully in these sermons he 
preached in a chapel near his summer home 
at Clear Lake, Indiana. 

The water motif runs through them all: 
“Bitter waters,” such as were made sweet for 
the children of Israel beside the rock in the 
desert. . . . Water that became wine at the 
marriage feast in Cana. .. . Living and dead 
waters, the Sea of Galilee and the Salt Sea. 

They are such sermons as it is good to 
preach and good to read, clear, pointed, with 


firm emphasis on the great Christian truths. 


G. ELSON RUFF 


Legacy of Human Spirit 

The Idea of Conflict. By Kurt Singer. Mel- 
bourne University Press (Cambridge Univ. Press 
in USA). I8l pages. $1.75. 

A teacher of economics in Australia since 
1939 (having left Hamburg for Tokyo be- 
fore Hitler’s rise), Kurt Singer displays in 
this small book an amazing grasp of philo- 
sophical learning and insight. As he pursues 
the idea of conflict in the whole history of 
thought, his style reflects both the seriousness 
and the lively interest of his subject. 

This is not another book on the temporary 
terrors of the cold war. Neither is it just 
another analysis of the modern generation’s 
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ailments. It is rather a brief but penetrating 
investigation of the total legacy of the human 
spirit which our times bid fair to squander 
in disintegration. 

The author nears his conclusion with these 
words: “Obviously, modern man wants to 
forget something. He is ready to listen to 
all sorts of sellers of patent medicines... 
rather than to the glorious and tragic line 
of genuine seers, saints and poets of both 
East and West whose message Bergson... 
echoes when he again demands full Umkehr 
(return), obeying the one unchanging mes- 
sage of the spirit, and pledging allegiance to 
a genuine hero.” 

Neither Bergson nor Singer has committed 
himself. But to this reviewer this constitutes 
a call to follow Christ and obey His Spirit. 

Philadelphia CuHarLes M. Cooper 


Church and the Wor!d Today 


The Historic Faith and a Changing World. By 
W. Norman Pittenger. Oxford. 181 pages. $2.50. 

Analysis and synthesis are the tools of 
progress. Whether a man would build a 
better mousetrap or a better philosophy he 
must first study critically the products of the 
status quo and from there go on to fashion 
that which is better. 

Unfortunately, however, all too often men 
have been content with mere analysis. It is 
comparatively easy to take an alarm clock 
apart, as many a small boy has discovered. 
The test of competence is in synthesis. Dr. 
Pittenger, an Episcopalian who is instructor 
in Christian Apologetics at General The- 
ological Seminary, gives us more than “the 
paralysis of analysis.” After dealing crit- 
ically with the contemporary scene in Amer- 
ican theology he goes on to offer, in the 
latter chapters of his book, some very con- 
structive suggestions which he believes can 
help to keep the historic Christian faith 
relevant to the changing order of our world. 

America, he says, needs to be challenged 
by the “straight” gospel of God’s sovereign 
and redemptive power in human society of- 
fered in Jesus Christ. He has a great deal 
to say about the rediscovery of “orthodoxy” 
in American theology. Especially challeng- 
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Church in the New Society.” Yo read thi 
book will help to clarify the minds of those 
who are confused as to the place of the 
church in our modern world. -It will send 
the pastor or lay leader back to his task with — 
renewed courage, vision and enthusiasm. | 

Spring Grove, Pa. RALPH C. ROBINSON | 


Joseph Again 
The Story of Joseph. By Josephine Sanger | 
Lau. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 192 pages. $2. 

Once again a writer has taken the story 
of Joseph as it appears in the Old Testa- | 
ment, and around that perfect plot has skill- | 
fully written a thrilling adventure story. : 

Beginning with the boastful, proud 12-_ 
year-old, the development of the favorite of — 
his father is shown step by step, through — 
Joseph’s patience in learning the use of the | 
sling and the bow and arrow, as well as the 
ability to read and write. By the time the § 
boy is sold into slavery’ by his brothers, his | 
pride and boasting had been changed to un- 
derstanding and humility, with a keen sense | 
of the nearness of God. 

The book is written for young people, but 
this reader could not put it aside until the | 
cup in Benjamin’s sack had been found and 
returned that day down in Egypt and Joseph 
made himself known to his brothers. ; 
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A Promise to Keep. By James D. Smart. 
Westminster. 224 pages. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated in color and black 
and white, this book covers the high spots. 
in Scripture, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The old stories are told in everyday 
English, intended especially for boys and 
girls from 9 to 12. With charming direct- 
ness and a sense of drama that does not 
distort Scripture in any way, Dr. Smart un- 
folds the history of God’s promise to Abra- 
ham. 

Although it is not possible to cover all 
the events in the Bible in one book of this 
type, the loss is made up by the sense of § 
closeness and immediate importance that 
has been woven into the narrative. S. F.C. 
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‘FAMILY 

TREASURE ISLAND (RKO). Even though 
we are often advised that a film should be 
‘judged on its own merit, regardless of its 
literary source, it would be difficult to do 
‘this for a presentation such as Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel, “Treasure Island.” 
‘Here is one case when the story and the film 
‘are inseparable. General faithfulness to the 
original plot is preserved by lifting out its 
highlights and weaving them together to 
give swift action and plausible continuity. 

From the moment.when “Black Dog” vis- 
‘its Captain Billy Bones at the Admiral Ben- 
bow Inn, the audience is taken into the in- 
i'trigue and, soon after, on a flight to ad- 
venture. Bobby Driscoll seems to be a 
'young Jim Hawkins but he acquits himself 
‘manfully of his many tasks, dangerous en- 
counters and successful escapes. The rest 
‘of the cast is composed of a large group of 
‘British actors so fittingly chosen that recog- 
nition of the familiar story’s characters is 
immediate. 

The color photography is incredibly beau- 
‘tiful, as are the story-book settings, the ship, 
the sea and landscapes. The musical score 
is so descriptive that it deserves to be used 
‘on its own merit as a programmatic com- 
position. The action is full of excitement; 
there are fights and blood flows. But there 
‘is also courage and demonstration of loyalty 
‘to one’s word. 

THE FLAME AND THE ARROW (Warner). 
In 12th century Italy a young man of the 
ountains leads an outlaw band in rescuing 
is captive son and in freeing Lombardy 
from Hession invaders with the secret help 
of the townspeople. 

This historical romance is fashioned after 
e pattern of the old Douglas Fairbanks’ 
Ims, with Burt Lancaster forsaking his 
angster characterizations for a dashingly 
dventurous role. There is a particularly 
freshing quality in the hero’s constant over- 
oming of obstacles by agility and cleverness. 
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MOVIES 


The scene in which the leader and his 
mute Man Friday enter the dictator’s castle 
as members of a carnival troupe and de- 
moralize the stronghold in a spectacular dis- 
play of acrobatics will thrill and delight 
audiences of all ages. The whole feeling of 
colorful excitement is pointed up by swift- 
paced action in handsome period sets and — 
costumes. Acting, direction, and Technicolor 
photography are excellent. 

RoGuES OF SHERWOOD Forest (Colum- 
bia). In opposition to King John’s taxation, 
the son of Robin Hood reconvenes his fath- 
er’s Merry Men, recovers by force the 
monies of the people, and aids in persuading 
the King to sign the Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede, 1215. 

This romantic drama is a Technicolor tap- 
estry of medieval England with historical 
fact and picturesque fiction deftly inter- 
woven. Court pageantry with jousts, tour- 
naments and clashing knights in armor con- 
trasts with the oppressed life of the peas- 
ants and the forest adventures of the Merry 
Men. Robin Hood’s son joins with barons, 
peasants and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to bring about the downfall of royal tyranny 
in England. Smartly paced and colorfully 
produced the film has much for the whole 
family. 

WAGONMASTER (RKO). While crossing 
the Utah Territory a band of Mormons, led 
by two young horse traders, encounter many 
hardships and adventures before reaching 
the San Juan Valley. 

This is the story of one of the small 
Mormon treks that has always fascinated 
lovers of Western history. All the ingredi- 
ents of a good Western are here: the love 
interest suggested but not stressed, the ford- 
ing of rivers by man, wagon and beasts, the 
forced marches to spare the horses, the In- 
dian pow-wow, and most important of all, 
the triumph of good over as mean a set of 
bad men as was ever encountered. 

One feels the honesty of the John Ford 
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direction and its adherence to the custom 
that has made us admire the upright charac- 


ter of the Mormons who helped to make our ° 


great West. The “Sons of the Pioneers” con- 
tribute incidental songs and music that 
linger in the memory. 

THE Jackie Rosinson Story (Eagle- 
Lion). The factual story of the courageous 
and difficult progress of an outstanding base- 
ball player to stardom as the first Negro 
player in major league baseball. 

Simply told and appealingly acted, this 
life story of baseball’s great Negro player 
hits hard against the prejudice and injustice 
which faces the colored race in our democ- 
racy. Despite a certain unevenness, it is pro- 
duced and directed with restraint, dignity, 
and a balance between action and message. 
Fine crowd scenes skillfully mix menace 
with comedy. Jackie Robinson, playing him- 
self with a becoming lack of confidence, 
gives reality to the role as no professional 
actor could have done. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

THe MEN (United Artists). A war cas- 
ualty with paralyzed limbs passes from the 
prospect of a life devoid of the normal ex- 
pectancy of happiness to a new confidence 
and security. 

This semi-documentary drama is an hon- 
est presentation of the mental and physical 
problems facing the paraplegic and the man- 
ner of meeting and solving them. Unflinch- 
ing in its directness, unerring in its dramatic 
and artistic values, it carries an audience 
through an experience which may actually 
change attitudes toward physical affliction. 
It arouses the courage, honesty and will- 
power to face life manfully. Its capable 
cast is supplemented by actual patients of 
the Birmingham Veteran’s Hospital. The 
whole theme is handled with restraint and 
is a tribute to the courage of the human 
spirit. 

EpGe oF Doom (Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tion). For those concerned with the plight 
of the poor, their aspirations, frustration and 
despair, this is a serious social study. It fea- 
tures several important factors: the lack of 
concern of organized religion in the troubles 
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of the depressed, even though some instances 
are furnished in which help of a sort is ex 
tended; the involuntary murder of a stern 
priest by a young man exasperated by past 
indifference and angered by recent misunder- 
standing; the unbending position taken by 
the Roman church on interfaith marriages; 
the commercializing of death, when the mor- 
tician takes advantage of grief to incite ex- 
pense; the inner working of conscience, 
bringing about the boy’s confession before 
his mother’s body, his willingness to expiate 
his crime and his acceptance of the friend- | 
ship and compassion from a younger priest. | 
Artistically and dramatically well done, | 
though depressing. 4 
WINCHESTER—73 (Universal). After a 
marksmanship contest for a “One in a Thou- 
sand” Winchester ’73 repeating rifle, the 
loser steals the prize. In the chase that fol 
lows there are Indian attacks, encounte | 
with desperadoes and the rescue of a beauti 
ful woman before the rightful owner recover! 
his property in a grim, unexpected climax. | 
In this stirring Western with expert riding 
and shooting, the hero is motivated by a de 
sire to avenge the murder of his father and) 
stalks the killer in relentless pursuit. Histori- 
cal references, authentic settings, excellen 
photography, and the natural acting of James 
Stewart distinguish this film. 


ADULT 

THE GREAT JEWEL ROBBER (Warner). 
master jewel thief commits robberies from 
coast to coast by ruthlessly beguiling inno. 
cent young women into aiding him. 

Noteworthy for the fact that it is an actua’ 
story of/a criminal now in Sing Sing, thi 
melodrama draws pace and vitality from «@ 
skillfully directed script which tells its story 
in terms of action, suspense and a minimun 
of dialogue. There are breathtaking cap @ 
tures and escapes as the hunted man lead» 
the chase. The music is subtly grim at time 
and altogether suitable to the proceeding 

Though this picture may be intended as 
warning against anti-social behaviour, ij 
could be considered as dangerous for potenp 
tial lawbreakers who might take it as 
thrilling adventure. 
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ETTERS 
O THE EDITOR 


urprised about flowers 
IR: 

I was very much surprised to read the 
article by Mr. Walter Pfeffer on “Not so 
Many Flowers, Please” in the July 19 
‘LUTHERAN. 

Our morticians and ministers tell us flor- 
‘sts that flowers certainly soften the blow 
nd make it much easier for the family 
when there are beautiful flowers at a funeral. 

I am sure that Mr. Pfeffer has not stopped 
«to realize that a great number of Lutherans 
re in the floral industry and that much of 
he funds contributed to our church comes 
rom this source. I personally am in the 
wholesale florist business with five families 
connected with this business, all active in 
the First Lutheran Church here in Norfolk. 
he flowers on our altar every Sunday 
re placed by this organization gratis. 

The funeral business is the backbone of 
the floral industry and if the many thou- 
3ands of Lutherans reading this article should 
carry out Mr. Pfeffer’s suggestion in this 
rticle, the Lutheran Church’ might suffer 
ore than it would benefit by the memorial 
und, since it has been proven that people 
ho are refused the opportunity of sending 
lowers do not place that amount of money 
'n any other fund. (Mnrs.) W. G. TEMPLE 
Norfolk, Va. 


IR: 

‘My observation tells me that florists like 
I] other good citizens shoulder their respon- 
sibility in civic and church affairs. They 
ontribute to the Community Fund and to 
mpaigns put on by churches and I do not 
1 that the church should “cut off the hand 
hat feeds it.” 

The Memorial Plan as suggested is a good 
ne, but there is no reason why an individual 
inclined would not gladly contribute to 
e plan and also send flowers to the funeral. 
he sending of flowers for any occasion is 
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prompted by sentiment—and any attempt 
to kill sentiment in an individual is a step 
toward a cruel world, as evidenced by Hitler- 
ism and the conditions existing in Russia, 
Norfolk, Va. J. W. Granby, Jr. 


Sir: 

As a Lutheran florist, I wish to protest. 
Why. do the church and some other chari- 
table organizations pick on the florist busi- 
ness? I believe the people of America waste 
their money in many more sinful ways than 
buying flowers. 

I think you will find that most florists 
give as generously as anyone to the church, 
community chest, Red Cross. If the religious 
and charitable organizations succeed in tak- 
ing a portion of business away from the 
florists, they are also going to succeed in 
forcing many hard working, sincere Chris- 
tians out of the business they love. 

Mr. Pfeffer uses illustrations of funerals 
that have as much as $500 to $2,000 worth 
of flowers. These are certainly exceptions. 
The average amount spent for flowers in our 
section for one funeral including those from 
the family and friends would be nearer $100. 

Muscatine, lowa Howarpb TIEDEMAN 


No "Lutherans" thrown away 
Sir: 

| never throw back copies of THE Lu- 
THERAN away but try to place them where 
I think they will do most good, Lutheran 
Hospital (New York), the Summer Camp 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society, or 
in other strategic spots. 

Following this custom today I placed in 
the reading room of the Wildmere, Lake 
Minnewaska, a copy of THe LUTHERAN. I 
shall follow the same procedure when I 
go to Pocono Crest (formerly Lutherland). 

To some this may seem like a weak effort 
which costs me little. However I am mindful 
of the parable of the sower. This hope is 
based on an actual business experience. Our 
firm once received an order from a man in 
the Panama Canal Zone with whom we had 
never done business, stating that he had 
found one of our catalogs in a garbage can, 

New York Henry K. JABURG 
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' OVERSEAS 


AUSTRALIA: Adelaide. July 14.—DuriNnG 
July and August five members of the first 
class to graduate from the Immanuel The- 
ological Seminary at Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, are observing the 25th anniversary 
of their ordination. Previous to 1925 pas- 
tors for service in the Australian Lutheran 
Church had been obtained chiefly from the 
mission seminaries of Neuendettelsau, Her- 
mannsburg (Germany) and Basle (Switzer- 
land). Young Australians who wished to 
train for service in the church were sent to 
Neuendettelsau. or to Hermannsburg, but 
just prior to, and during, World War I nine 
young men were sent to U.S.A. (Wartburg 
and St. Paul’s Seminary, A.L.C.). 

In 1921 when merger took place between 
the synods which now comprise the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia, 
one of the first moves made was to found a 
seminary. A building at Tanunda (South 
Australia) was acquired and work begun 
with five students and one full-time and two 
part-time lecturers. Two years later the 
seminary was transferred to the campus of 
the newly acquired Immanuel College at 
Adelaide, the capital city of South Aus- 
tralia, and now headquarters of the UELCA. 


THERE WAS great rejoicing throughout the 
church when the first class had successfully 
completed its five-year course and was ready 
for ordination. At the time there was a 
growing need for more men capable of 
carrying on pastoral work in the English 
language. There were many new fields wait- 
ing to be opened, as well as established 
parishes without pastors, so these five new 
laborers were insufficient. 

One of them was sent to open a new field 
on Eyre Peninsula—a field that extended 600 
miles over sparsely settled country that was 
just being opened for farming. There were 
hardly any roads apart from bush tracks. 
The missioner sometimes had to cut his way 
through with an axe. Getting bogged in mud 
and sand, walking for miles when the car 
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‘Kaiserswerth, and the Rey. W. Riedel. 
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broke down, camping out at night under the 
stars, was all in a day’s work. In one single 
year he covered 21,000 miles by car. 

Pastor C. Stolz manned this field on his 
own for six years and during that time he 
had established 16 congregations or preach- 
ing stations. An assistant was given him in 
1932, but with the determination of a St. 
Paul he carried the main burden of this field 
for 20 years—when he accepted a call to 
another home mission field, perhaps more 
difficult than the one he left. There are now 
three UELCA pastors at work in this area, 
though long-distance traveling is still done. 

Another of the graduates, though assigned 
as assistant to an elderly pastor of a large 
congregation, was entrusted with the home 
mission work in the surrounding districts, 
which meant serving eight congregations, one 
almost 100 miles distant. Another of the 
graduates was stationed in a provincial cit 
where the nearest pastor of his church a 
500 miles away. 
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OF courRsE, those were the pioneerin 
days, and the work of the church now pre 
sents a much different picture. Much prog 
ress has been made since the Australian Lu’ 
theran Church has had its own seminary. _ 

Much progress has also taken place at the 
seminary itself. It now occupies the who 
of the property which was at first used b 
Immanuel College. At present there are 2” 
young men training for the ministry or for 
service in the mission fields. There is now 
highly qualified theological staff. The pri 
cipal is Australian-born Dr. S. P. Hebar) 
who is a graduate of Erlangen University) 
Germany, and is highly respected in Aus 
tralian theological circles. Last year D» 
Hermann Sasse, formerly of Erlangen Un 
versity, took up duties at the seminary 
Other full-time lecturers are the Rev. 
Muetzelfeldt, formerly Oberlyzealdirektor : 


Of the 66 pastors who have graduat 
from Immanuel Seminary sin¢e 1925, thre: 
are serving as missionaries to Australizy 
aborigines at Lutheran mission stations arr 
five are missionaries in New Guinea. 

Each of the graduates of the 1925 cla: 
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has made a valuable contribution to the work 
and progress of the church and two are now 
in leading positions. The Rev. M. Lohe is 
president of the Queensland District and the 
Rev. J. Stolz serves in a similar capacity in 
New South Wales. 

June 11 was a day of great rejoicing for 
the New South Wales District of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia. 
‘On that day the third UELCA college to be 
established in Australia, St. Paul’s College, at 
Walla Walla, dedicated new grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment. The college was estab- 
lished in 1948 and had been making use of 
‘the facilities of the Zion church hall as a 
temporary measure. Over 1,000 Lutherans 
gathered for the dedication service. (The 
whole of the N.S.W. District has only 2,300 
baptized and 1,600 confirmed members. ) 
The college at present has an enrollment 
»of 55, which includes about a dozen DP 
children. Many prospective pupils had to be 
‘turned away at the beginning of the year 
‘owing to lack of accommodation. Work is 
‘soon to begin on a new 100-bed boarding 
quarter. 

The first Lutheran secondary school to be 

founded by the UELCA was situated in 
South Australia. It was opened in 1895 and 
‘served the whole church for 50 years. Chil- 
dren came from as far afield as Queensland 
(2,000 miles) to receive higher education at 
a Lutheran school. In 1945 the Queensland 
‘District established its own college, and three 
years later the N.S.W. District, which had 
also been sending its children to Adelaide 
‘College, followed suit. 
Close to 400 pupils are at present enrolled 
at the three UELCA colleges. Over 200 
pupils are enrolled at the two colleges owned 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Australia. —LEONARD W, LOFFLER 


Lutherans in Australia are of two varieties, 
he UELCA—closely related to the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church in the U.S.—and the 
ELCA which is an affiliate of the American 
issouri Synod. For years the two churches, 
both quite small, have been struggling with 
the problem of merging. 
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“GERMANY: Magdeburg. June 16.—THERE 
is quite a good deal of discussion about the 
Russian professor Mischulin who wrote a 
book about ancient history which is used in 
the training of east German teachers, Its 
ideological basis is that of materialism, 
Mischulin has his own ideas about Christ 
who, as he thinks, never lived. 

His book evokes protest on the part of 
the churches which think that children of 
Christian parents should not be taught in 
the Mischulin manner. The protest of the 
churches was rejected by state authorities 
who declared that within the east German 
state there is freedom of speech and free- 
dom of education which would mean that 
professors who are experts in ancient history 
would be free to state facts as they see them 
and to express their opinions accordingly. 

The point however is that parents also 
insist on that freedom for their children, 
They do not want to be forced to have them 
taught in a way which they think is not 
right. If Mischulin is a materialist and a 
free-thinker, he may stick to his ideology for 
himself and for those who adhere to his 
principles, as long as he and they wish, But 
it is not desirable that the majority of east 
German children are compelled to do the 
same. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY celebration of 
confirmation, as it was introduced some 20 
years ago, spread all over Germany. After 
the difficult years of war and postwar the 
new custom has many friends in Hannover 
where in a large number of Lutheran con- 
gregations the golden confirmation is ar- 
ranged. A solemn service in the morning 
followed by the Lord’s Supper and a more 
informal gathering in the afternoon with 
coffee and cake as features of the normal 
program. 

In between and afterwards, the golden 
confirmands are using the chance to pay a 
visit to the cemetery and to think of those 
of their schoolmates who passed away. 
Wherever they find it possible, golden con- 
firmands who no longer live in their native 
towns, are returning home for the 50-year 
celebration. —SIEGFRIED SCHARFE 
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Mrs. Douglas Larson (loft), family worker for Lutheran Inner 


Mission Society of Springfield, Ohio, explains office procedures 


to her successor, Mrs. Renate Schoenberg. Mrs. Larson has moved 


to Erlanger, Ky., where her husband, a former professor at Wit- 


tenberg College, is now pastor 


Party Providers 

Members of the women’s 
council of the Miami (Ohio) 
Valley Inner Mission 
accepted an invitation of the 
Dayton State Hospital Rec- 
Director, will pro- 


have 


reation 
vide a monthly party in one 
of the 17 wards of mentally- 
distressed women who other- 
wise would have no contacts 
with the “outside” world. 

Refreshments, a 
sing and song fest, and light 
entertainment will provide 
patients with Christian fel- 
lowship they miss in an in- 
stitution, 


hymn 


Milestone Passage 

Last month the records of 
Pastor Albert P. Stauderman 
of St. Paul's Church, Tea- 
neck, N. J., showed three 
new high marks, 

During the month Pastor 
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Stauderman received — the 
1,200th member during his 
15-year pastorate, conducted 
the 300th wedding, and bap- 
tized the 500th child, 

The congregation is plan- 
ning its silver anniversary 
this fall. 


Get Pro Deo Awards 


Hubert Paul and Larry 
Edward, sons of Pastor and 


BARRINGERS RECEIVE PRO DEO AWARDS 
«first for the church troop 


Mrs. H. P. Barringer, of 
Salisbury, N. C., became the 
first Boy Scouts of theit 
church troop to win the 
coveted Pro Deo et Patria 
award, 

Fach of the Barringer 
youths spent more than 150 
work of the 
ehureh and community. 
Their project consisted of 
constructing miniature chan: 
cel furniture, dressing each 
with the liturgical colors of 
the church, 

On June 24 Dr. and Mrs, 
Barringer (below right) 
were present for the award. 


hours in. the 


ing of the badges. 


Out of Retirement 

Dr. J, S. Herold retired in 
1940 after 40 years in the 
ministry. Called out of re- 
tirement to serve in Califor- 
nia, he resumed an active 
ministry until he retired for 
the second time in 1948, 

Since the first of this year, 
however, he's been serving 


as pastor of St. John’s 


Church, Gebhart, Ohio, hav- 
ing come out of retirement 
for the second time, 
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wenty-five juniors from St. 
James' Church, Chalfont, Pa., 
recently collected 900 pounds 
of clothing and shoes in eight 


days, shipped them overseas. 
Included were 100 dozen pairs 
of reject nylons from a local 
hosiery mill 


Members of the Ohio con- 
gregation who had always 
shared a pastor with other 
congregations in the same 
oarish prior to Dr. Herold’s 
arrival, held special services 
on his recent 72nd birthday. 
Speakers included Ohio 
Synod Secretary E. Rudolph 
Walborn, Pastor H. F. Ham- 
ourger, Dr. H. L. Larimer. 
A native Canadian, Dr. 
Herold attended Wagner 
College and was graduated 
from Philadelphia Seminary. 
Ordained by the Canada 
Synod, his first work was in 
(Ohio where he organized 
Martin Luther and St. Luke’s 
churches in Toledo. During 
his ministry, he served as the 
first secretary of the Ohio 
ynod, was missionary su-, 
Perintendent of the synod 
and also served as regional 
superintendent for the Board 
of American Missions. 
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Briefly Speakina 


The sixth member of the Bergstresser family of 
Selinsgrove, Pa., will enter the ministry this fall when 
Paul is enrolled at Philadelphia Seminary. He joins 
another brother, John, already at the seminary. Four 
others—Ralph, Kendig, Daniel and Philip—are ULCA 
pastors in Highspire, Pa., Penbrook, Pa., South Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and Oaklyn, Calif., respectively. Their 
father was a Hanover (Pa.) pastor prior to his death 
in ’27; their mother was Pennsylvania’s Mother of 
the Year three years ago. Paul is the ninth in the fam- 
ily of 10 children to complete a college education. 


In Cincinnati (O.) recently for the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, a Maryland 
clergyman of that faith produced for his hometown 
newspaper an extensive account of his trip. Wind- 
ing up a lengthy article on a visit to the Cincinnati 
plant of Proctor and Garnble, the pastor wrote: 
"The visit to lvorydale was one of the outstanding 
features of the trip to Cincinnati as Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church." 


Members of the Thief River Falls (Minn.) Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club met in a restau- 
rant to prepare a shipment of clothing to Europe. 
After the last article of clothing had been packed and 
shipped off to the boat, a waiter discovered two pairs 
of his trousers missing! The embarrassed club women 
chipped in, replaced the two pairs of pants. 


When a New York surgeon died recently, he left 
an estate of four million dollars, willed most of it 
to educational, charitable and religious institutions. 
The. remainder ($450,000) he directed to be dis- 
tributed equally to the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of New York, the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
New York, and the University of Pennsylvania for 
professorships in religious thought. 


In First Church, Hammond, Ind., one organization 
is called the “I Do Club.” At a recent meeting of the 
club, members participated in a unique treasure hunt. 
Dividing into groups of two, the membership made a 
house-to-house canvass of a suburban section of near- 
by Calumet City, discovered many Lutherans and 
unchurched families to whom invitations to worship 
at First Church were extended. 


YOU'LL SEE 


Pastor L. O. Cooperrider, of St. John's 
Church, Maywood, Ill., with his three 
pastor-sons: Luther (St. Paul's, Nachusa, 
Ill.), Edward (St. Peter's-Zion, Liberty, 
Ill.), and John, assistant at Calvary, 
Chicago. A fourth son, Loy, is a mid- 
dler at Chicago Seminary 


Recently confirmed at St. Phillips Mission for the 
Deaf in suburban Philadelphia are these young stu- 
dents at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. Par- 
ticipants in the unique service were (back row): 
Pastor Fred Goos, MoP missionary to the deaf; the 
Rey. Arthur Chatten; Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive 
secretary of the Board of Inner Missions; and Phila- 
delphia Seminarian William Benson ‘ 


Ordained this summer in a one-year-old mission, 
Peachtree Road Church, Atlanta, Ga., was Semi- 
narian Robert Douglas Fritz. Participating were: 
left to right—Dr. Charles E. Fritz, father of the or- 
dinand, Synod President Charles E. Linn, Ordinand 
Fritz, Atlanta Pastor J. N. Slice, and the Rev. W. 
Richard Fritz, brother of the new pastor, who has 
accepted a cal! to Mt. Hebron Church, Hildebran, 
North Carolina 


Members of Grace Church, Thomasville, 
N. C., recently purchased this $15,000 
residence for their pastor, Charles S. 
Wessinger. The old parsonage will be 
converted to a parish hall 
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hedule for ULCA Convention Special Offered by Transportation Committee 


The ULCA’s transportation committee last week announced the time-table for the 
“Des Moines Special” to carry delegates to the October ULCA convention from the east 
coast. The train will start in New York City’s Pennsylvania Station at 6:45 the evening 
of Oct. 2, will arrive in Chicago the following morning at 10:40 o’clock. A Milwaukee 
Road train will carry the delegates from the Windy City to the convention, arriving in 


Des Moines 7:35 CST on the evening of Oct. 3. 


‘following morning.) 

A detailed schedule has 
deen supplied by the com- 
mittee. (See right) 

The Pennsy will operate 
Pullman sleeping cars from 
New York to Chicago and 
-eturn, offering double bed- 
‘oom, roomette, drawing 
oom and section accommo- 
dations. The Milwaukee 

oad will furnish de luxe 
eclining seat coaches from 

hicago to Des Moines and 
eturn; no seat reservations 

ill be required. 

All requests for reserva- 
ions in the New York-Chi- 
cago Pullman cars are han- 
led (and assigned) through 
¥the Transportation Commit- 
tee. Pastors should mail 
heir signed Eastern Clergy 
§Certificate to William H. 
Patrick, Jr., 722 West Sedg- 
wick Street, Philadelphia 19, 
Pa., advising accommoda- 
Wiions desired and the point 
at which they will board the 
itrain. Tickets and a state- 

ent will be returned. The 
committee is offering the 
Same courtesy to persons not 
holding clergy certificates. 

The committee requests 
Prompt action on the part of 


(The convention officially opens the 


WESTBOUND 

6:45 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 
7:46 P.M. 
8:14 P.M. 
9:28 P.M. 
10:17 P.M. 
Leave Altoona 12:36 A.M. 
Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 10:40 A.M. 
Leave Chicago (Union Station) 12:50 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


EASTBOUND 

Leave Des Moines (MR) 2:05 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:10 P.M. 
Leave Chicago (Union Station) — 11:15 P.M. 
Arrive Altoona (PRR) 11:25 A.M. 
Arrive Harrisburg 1:49 P.M. 
Arrive Lancaster 2:31 P.M. 
Arrive North Philadelphia 3:41 P.M. 
Arrive Newark 5:03 P.M. EST Oct. 
Arrive New York (Penna. Station) 5:25 P.M. EST Oct. 
(Schedules are tentative and subject to slight change) 


EST 
ESP 
EST 
EST 
EST 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
EST Oct. 
EST Oct. 
CST Oct. 
CST Oct. 
CST Oct. 


Leave New York (PRR) 
Leave Newark 
Leave Trenton 
Leave North Philadelphia 
Leave Lancaster 


Leave Harrisburg 
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Arrive Des Moines 


CST Oct. 
CST Oct, 
CST Oct. 
EST Oct. 
EST Oct. 
EST Oct. 
EST Oct. 
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delegates and visitors plan- 


Climbing Higher, Higher 


ning on using the special 
trani so that adequate sleep- 
ing car accommodations can 
be arranged. 

Persons planning on using 
the train west from Chicago 
are also requested to make 
reservations through Mr. 
Patrick. 


CHEY PROGRESS 


$6,000,000 


Pledged (as of July 27) ........... $5,841,474 
- $ 158,526 


gust 9, 1950 


Does anyone have an ex- 
tra $158,526 lying around? 
Apply it to the Christian 
Higher Education Year ap- 
peal and the ULGA can say, 
“We reached our goal!” 

As of July 27, eastern 
Lutherans had _ subscribed 
$2,980,301; southern Lu- 
therans added $753,925. In 


. Central U.S., the church had 
“realized $1,554,761; the west 


subscribed $292,780 more. 
Canada’s $259,780 brought 
the overall total to $5,841,- 
474, 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Virgin Mary Scheduled for Wisconsin Appearance > 


NeEcEDAH, Wis,—-Calendars in the homes of this tiny Northwest village are marked with 
large red circles on the dates Aug. 15 and Oct. 7! These are the scheduled appearances of 
the Virgin Mary, to be witnessed by over 10,000 persons expected to be attracted here either 


by devotion or curiosity. 

A middle-aged mother of seven children 
reports she has seen the Virgin six times, the 
most recent being June 16. At that time, 
the Virgin promised to come back on Aug. 
15 and again on Oct. 7, requested the mother 
to have a statute erected in the grove where 
she had appeared. That’s been done; for 
good measure a large crucifix has been 
erected on a high bluff overlooking the city. 

Commenting on the expected event, the 

LaCrosse Catholic headquarters stated that 

"an investigation of the alleged apparitions 

has proceeded as far as possible; that at the 

present the church is in no position to make 
any announcements; that printed accounts 
of the alleged apparitions are entirely with- 
that much 
of the publicity connected with these events 


out authorization of the church; 


is spurious and regretable." 

The “Holy Vision” throngs are awaiting 
the Virgin to appear in ‘ta blue mist, wearing 
a blue robe studded with large white stars, 
and holding a Crippled children 
and adults will be given reserved seats. 

CHARLES A. PULS 


NEW YORK 
Fordbush Church, Minden Re-opened 


ALBANY—For the past 10 years the con- 
gregation in Minden has been worshiping 


rosary.” 


with St. Paul’s in Fort Plain. A_ shift in 
population brought about a need for reopen- 
ing the church and holding regular services. 
In six weeks 12 adults have been received, 
21 children baptized. An average of 55 at- 
tend Sunday school at noon, 90 are presen 
at the 12:45 service. 

Fordbush is part of a multiple parish— 
St. John’s, Freysbush; St. James’, Starkville; 
and St. Paul’s, Fort Plain. Pastor is the Rev. 
Herbert H. Mahl, who chairmans the syn- 
odical Committee on Rural Work, and who 
has made a specialized study of the rural) 
church and multiple parishes. 

West Sand Lake is Idoking forward to its 
third year of weekday religious education. 
In *49 over 150 children of the elementary. 
school (grades 1-6) attended classes every 
Thursday morning in the local churches. 
Almost all Protestant children are enrolled 
in this school. Anticipating increased en- 
rollment in the fall, the school is planning 
to use eight teachers, all volunteers from the 
three Protestant churches in the village. Pas- 
tor Edward H. Wiediger, of Trinity Church,. 
is chairman of the weekday religious educa 
tion board. 

WHEN THE Rev. Davin A. Davy, retired!) 
pastor who has been living in his native St. 
Johnsville, moved to the Good Shepherd! 


Home, Allentown, Pa., all the churches ir 


ULCA Pastor Alton M. Motter 
{second from right), executive 
secretary of the St. Pau 
(Minn.) Council of Churches, 
poses with other new officers of 
the Association of 
Secretaries 


Led 
ay i 


Council 
during recent 
meeting at Racine, Wis. Pastow 
Motter is new treasurer of the 


group 


The Lutherar 


Attending a recent chaplain's conference at the U.S, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla,, were the 
following ULCA chaplains (left to right): Lt, Cmdr, Charles EB. Holland, chaplain of the USS Cons 
solation; Cmdr, John M, Kleckner, Cherry Point (N. C.) Marin Corps Air Station; Navy Chief of 
Chaplains Stanton W, Salisbury; Capt, Luther F, Gerhart, USNR, Charleston, 8. GC.) and Li Walter 


J. Vierling, chaplain at Navy Mospital, Memphis, Tenn, 


the community united to bid him farewell, 
and to present him a purse, Pastor C, Ey 
Butterer was chairman of the program com 
mittee, Dr, Davy, newspaper 
evangelism, issued a full-page “Pentecostal 
Poster” in several area papers urging citizens 
to awake and unite for Christ, 
"The Lutheran Church is Indeed a light on 
a hill that cannot be hidden, with tts new 


white coat of paint," stated newspapers in 


advocate of 


St, Johnsville commenting on the “painting 
bee" 
freshen up the century-old building, 


conducted by men of the parish te 
They 
also put new ceiling fixtures in the basement, 


THroven Mr, and Mrs, Lewis M, Fowler, 


WSt. Johnsville, the interior of the Old Pala 


" 


; 


tine Church in the Mohawk Valley, will be 
restored to its 1770 condition, This is the 
oldest chureh building in central New York, 
and it is known as the “Palatine Shrine,” 

LUTRER S, STRALEY 


NOVA SCOTIA 
New Mission Begun in Dartmouth 


Prosrrers of a new mission in the Nova 
Scotia Synod are bright! The first Lutheran 
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service ever held in Dartmouth was con 
ducted July 9 in the Service Center by Pas- 
tor Douglas Conrad, Dartmouth is across 
the harbor from Halifax, and is a fast grow- 
ing community of 18,000 people, Many Lue 
therans have moved into the area, 

Fifty people were present; it was decided 
that services will be held every two weeks 
by Pastor Conrad, It is hoped that later ar 
rangements can be made for a thorough sut- 
vey of the whole area, under the leadership 
of syned’s American Mission committee, 

Pastor Conrad recently celebrated a dou- 
ble anniversary: the [Sth of his ordination, 
and the 10th of his pastorate at Resurrection, 

Halifax, Synod President GC. HM. Whitteker 

was guest preacher at the service, Pastor 

Conrad recelved beautiful gifts from the 

Latvians, Estonians and Hungarian members, 

also from the ehureh eouneil, 

A memorial bracket and alms bason were 
dedicated recently, 

Tie LARGEST and most successful vacation 
ehureh school ever held was conducted for 
iwo weeks at Resurrection Church, Halifax, 
Registration was 68, 

DOUGLAS A, CONRAD 
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CALIFORNIA 
ALHAMBRA OUR SAVIOUR'S 
Walter M. Stuhr, Pastor 
1420 S. Marengo Ave, 
Service: 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:45 A.M. 
LOS ANGELES ADVENT 


Henry Scherer, Pastor 


1329 $, Alvarado St. 
11:00 A.M., Wed, 7:30 P.M.; Church School 9:30 


SAN DIEGO “FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
Second above ''A'' St. 
if Service: 11:00 AM. 
COLORADO 
DENVER ST. PAUL 
Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 


6th Abe if Grant 
Service 00 A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 
Thomas Circle, |4th & N. Sts., N.W. 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
LNEY TRINITY 
H. C. Peterson, Pastor 
Elliott & Elrn Sts. 
Service: 8:30 A. M.: Sunday School: 9:30 AM, 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE CHRIST 
John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 

Services: 8:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. 
BALTIMORE if — ST. MARK'S 
Paul KH. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts, 

Service: 11:00 A.M. 3 
MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS ~ TRINITY 
Ralph J. White, D.D., Pastor 
Crescent & Bostwick 
Service: 10:45 A.M. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS * SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W, 28th St. & Garfield Ave., S. 
Services: 8:00 A.M., 9:30 AM. 
ST, PAUL FAITH 
Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. 
8:15 A.M.,, IIs :00 A A. M.j Sur Sunde ay School 9:45 A.M. _ 
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OCEAN CITY 


ST. JOHN'S 


Frank F, Adler, Pastor 


. 
{ 
NEW JERSEY 


10th & Central Aves. 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 AM.; Strand Theatre: 7:45 P.M. 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO Tae CHRIST 
John M. Strodel, D.D., Pastor 
" Broadway & Fox Streets 
be Service: 10:00 A.M. 

BUFFALO ~ RESURRECTION! 
Ernest C, French, Pastor—John.B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee & Doat Sts. 

b. ‘ Services: 8:00 A. M., 10: 30 A.M. 
BUFFALO Carpi’ ‘ST, JOHN'S 


Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:10 A.M. 
NEW YORK CITY ' GRACE-ST. PAUL’ 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7st St. 
eS Service: 11:00 A.M. 4 
NEW YORK CITY — Py ST. PETER’ 


Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor 
Lexington Ave & is St. i 
hy, AbeeaG Service: 11:00 A 
NEW YORK CITY —— ~ TRINITY 
George F. Saunders, Pastor | 
; 164-168 W. 100th St. Fa 
_ Service: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. © 
NIAGARA FALLS SS ZION 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, D.D., Pastor | 
Michigan Ave. & l0th St. ; 
yy Service: 10:45 A.M. 
OHIO | 
DAYTON - i ~ ST. JOHN'S 
| Willard H, Borchers, Pastor 
27,/N. Clair Street 
Service: 10:30 A.M.; Church School: 9:15 A.M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HERSHEY ~ HOLY TRINIT 
Stephen E. Schullery, Pastor 
Cocoa & Granada Aves. 
_ 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE ~ REDEEME| 


A. A. Zinck, D.D,, Pastor 
1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Services: 9:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 
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Sequanota’s 3rd Season Successful 


ALTOONA—Over 550 persons participated 
in the camping program this summer (the 
third season) at Camp Sequanota, Allegheny 
Conference Leadership Training Camp at 
Jennerstown. There were 444 campers, 52 
counsellors, 40 faculty members and a staff 
of 17 helpers. Pastor W. M. Holl (First 
Church, Johnstown) was director. 

Associate directors for the six, one-week 
camping periods were Pastors Franklin 
Patschke, John Ickes, Robert Sander, Harold 
Rowe, Russell Shilling and James Singer. 

New facilities placed in operation for the 
first time this year include four stone cabins 
with fireplaces, gifts of area churches; a 
faculty lodge with accommodations for 12, 
a gift of the Penn Traffic Department Store 
of Johnstown; a stone classroom building 
with knotty pine interior, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Shaw of Newry; and a new ath- 
letic field that is large enough for regulation 
football, or two baseball games. 


Projects for the next year include a swim- 
ming pool, a new store building, and the se- 
curing of a full-time director. 


FOR NEARLY 60 years the organists at St. 
John’s Church, Sinking Valley, have manip- 


ulated a foot-pumping reed organ. They 
_}will appreciate the new electric recently in- 
Stalled (see cut above) by the congregation 
at a cost of $2,300. Dedication was July 16, 
with Dr. Luke H. Rhoads, president of 
Allegheny Conference, preaching. Pastor 
W. G. Rappold reports that $2,100 was 
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raised in one month for the project, and 
more than $100 received at the dedication 
service. 

St. JAMEs’ CHurcu, Jennerstown, the Rev. 
John E. Stambaugh pastor, held rededication 
services recently for $3,000 improvements. 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 


Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship ................ 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Seminarians Seeing Summer Service 
AssIsTING Rocky Mountain Synod pastors 
and at the same time gaining valuable expe- 
rience are several ULCA seminarians. 
Jacos Lonaacre, of Gettysburg Seminary, 
is assisting Pastor Daehling at Good Shep- 
herd Church, Denver. Seminarian Longacre 
obtained his assignment through the summer 
service project of the Board of Education. 
JAMES SEIFFERT, Central Seminary, is 
serving a year of internship as assistant to 
Pastor Burns, Messiah Church, Denver. 
- DANIEL SCHROEDER, Central Seminary, is 


serving as student assistant to Pastor Soker, 
St. Paul’s Church, Albuquerque. 


Zz Be ssh Me i 
3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............ : ' 
DIVINE SERVICE ............... 11:00 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
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‘was Board Secretary Karl S. Henry, of New 
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PAUL JANSON, also of Central Seminary, is 
doing work as student pastor in the new and 
strategic point of Los Alamos, N. M., under 
the direction of the Board of American 
Missions. 

A new congregation organized at Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., has been voted into synod 
membership. It is presently served by Pastor 
M. C. Miller of the California Synod. 


RECENTLY coming into synod—the Rev. 
M. N. Lepisto, who has been supplying St. 
Timothy, Albuquerque, from Canada, 

THe Rev. PAuL O. Sper, formerly of 
Diller, Nebr., now supplying Calhan, from 
Midwest Synod. 

* THe Rev. ALvin D. HAvexKorst, serving 
as executive secretary of Colorado Council 
of Churches, from Midwest Synod. 

THE Rev. Roperr Grere, of Chicago 
Seminary, just ordained by Midwest Synod, 
takes charge as the new pastor of St. Tim- 
othy at Albuquerque. He will be installed 
by President Burns Aug. 13. 

THe Rev. W. GiLtperr Wise, Lutheran 
Resettlement Director of Nebraska, has ac- 
cepted a call as executive secretary of the 
Lutheran Service Society of Colorado, 

“No ONE OUGHT to expect ‘thanks’ for 
working in the church, It is a privilege tov 
do so,” said Charter Member (Mrs. Emma) 
Young, aged 90, when presented with a bou- 
quet of roses at the 60th anniversary of First 
Church, Colorado Springs, June 22. 

History of the church was reviewed by 
Dr. R. B. Wolf, pastor emeritus, while Pastor 
M. C. Johnson pointed to goals ahead, Mem- : 
bership has doubled in last two years, 

Home-Cuurcuw InstiruTes were held im 
six areas of synod May 17 to 30 directed by 
Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner of the Parish anc 
Church School Board. 

Goris Del, Denver, is building its new 
parsonage for Pastor John Frank, 

THe Youru Camp and Luther League con: 
vention will be held Aug. 21 to 28 at Shady 
Brook Ranch, near Deckers, Colo, 

THe Board of American Missions held ¢ 
school for pastors, July 17 to 22, at YMCA 
Camp in Estes Park. Dean of the schoo! 
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York, and the faculty consisted of outstand- the community of Cobb to their newly ac- 

ing leaders of the church. quired lot, The Board of American Mis- 
OLIVER F. WEAVER © sions has advanced the funds. 

First Revorts of attendance at Pine Lake 

WISCONSIN are most encouraging, announced the Rey. 

Garrett F. Genszler, chairman of the board. 

Treasurer Urges “No Let-down” The first week enrolled 70, Other “camps” 
have heavy registrations, 

TO cuT DOWN costs of building the man- 
ager’s cottage at Pine Lake, laymen from 
bY the stewardship office showing that ULC gy. James, Marinette, and St. Paul’s, Neenah, 
eceipts for the first five months of 1950 laid the concrete foundations and floor. 
ranked the synod in second place, with a CHARLES A. PULS 
yercentage of 50.56. Based on a six-month 
yoal of $210,000, Synodical Treasurer W. Q, 
Aelwig reports a shortage of $10,068.76 and We are busy training young men and 
Fhas urged “no let-down” among the con- women for Christian service, Funda- 

. . ; mental-trained teachers, Finest fel- 
yregations, He reported also cash receipts 


Se , : , lowship. 
Pot $37,126 for LWA, $78,272 for CHEY, 


Norrawest SyNop congregations were 
yleased but not proud at the figures released 


Lightning struck Luther Memorial, Madi- Lutheran Bible Institute 
son, July 16 and damaged a considerable in Chicago 
number of coping stones and roof tiles. Es- 4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
timated damage is several thousand dollars. Chicago 44, I, 


NEW PARSONAGES are going up in Wis- 
®onsin. In Jackson Park, Milwaukee, a 
$13,000 home has been authorized for Pas- 
or and Mrs, Warren Zemlick; in Marinette, 
.nine-room English Tudor dwelling is un- 
er construction for Pastor and Mrs, Gar- 
ett F, Genszler; and Pastor E, A, Anderson, 
Seaver Dam, reports a new parsonage for 
it, John’s, 

THe sum of $6,000 has been voted for 
provements at Reformation Church, Mil- 
vaukee. 

“Tae Crry Have is not the right place for 
hurch services,” concluded the Rev. John 

Bierberding, pastor at Lancaster, So, on 
Aug, 1, they moved a church building from 


Hamma Divinity, School 


*A Century of History 

* Well Rounded Curriculum 
* Able Faculty 

*Fully Catalogued Library 
*B.D. and S.T.M. Degrees 


Autumn Semester Opens September !2, 1950 


For a Catalog and Other Information Write 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvaniz 
William C. Sebaeffer, Pastor Beverly MeGlain, Parish Worker 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 


Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M, 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 t 10 A.M, 


“A house of prayer for all people” 


August 9, 1950 
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betel | 
Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 
Concert Organist 
Now booking for a 
limited number of 
concerts for the com- 
ing season, 1950-51, 
Apply to 
Giuseppe Moschetti 
32 South Fifth Street 
Allentown, Pa, 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 
Topton, Pennsylvania 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
August 10, 1950 


Children's Program 1:30 P.M. 
Music Open House 


Everybody Welcome 


Lemme eee ee eee 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


"The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D,, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 

Meyer, C, H. From Immanuel Church, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. To St. Andrew's 
Church, Van Nuys, Calif. 

OLSON, Goopwin T. From Nativity Church, - 
Detroit, Mich. To Fresno, Calif, for 
Board of American Missions. 

CANADA SYNOD 

HAASE, Eart. From Waterloo Seminary, 
student. To Arnprior-Northcote parish, 
Ontario, Can, 97 McLachlin St., Arnprior, 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

DrFrenn, Grorce H. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To St. Matthew’s 
Church, Catawissa, Pa, 219 N. 3rd St. 

GorwaLb, Luruer, JR. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, students ‘To Point Township: 
parish, Pa. RFD 1, Northumberland, 

Kramp, Paut F., Jr. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Llanerch Hills, Pa.,. 
mission organizer. 236 Lincoln Ave., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

LuGER, WILLIAM. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To Temple Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,, assistant. 52nd and Race Sts. 

Smyser, Harry E. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To Curwensville-New Mill- 
port parish, Pa, Curwensville, 

SNYDER, WILLIAM H. From. Philadelphia 
Seminary, student, To Breezewood par- 
ish, Bedford Co., Pa. 

STERNAT, Ropert HH. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Moxham Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., associate pastor, Park 
Ave. and Ohio St. 

FLORIDA SYNOD 

Heir, Emory B. From Mt. Pilgrim Church 
Prosperity, S, C. To Lake City parish 
Lake City, Fla. 

GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 

Lursreap, W. H, From St. Luke’s Chureh. 
Summerville, 8, C. To St. Paul’s Church, 
Mobile, Ala, 13 8. Carlin St. 

ILLINOIS SYNOD 

KIRCHNER, FRANK L. From Chicago Semi- 
‘nary, student. To Mt. Calvary Chureh, 
DeSoto, Il, 
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AARKWALD, RupoLF K. From Chicago Semi- 
nary, student. To First English Church, 
Decatur, HL, assistant. 402 N, Oakland 
Ave, 

ASMUSSEN, PAUL EB. From Chicago Semi- 
nary, student. ‘To St. James’ Church, 
Peoria, Hl. 2717 Western Ave, 

YRERG, RALPH, From Chicago Seminary, 
student. To Gladstone Park Church, Chi- 
cago, Il, 5218 N. Melvina Ave, 


INDIANA SYNOD 
NODERBR, WILLIAM H, From Chicago Semi- 
nary, student. To Zion Church, Portland, 
Ind. 134 BE. Arch St. 
ISTHEIM, CHARLES H, From Chicago Semi 
nary, student. To Unity Church, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 2802 College Ave, 


IOWA SYNOD 
(CKARD, RALPH E. From Chicago Seminary, 
student. To St. John’s Church, Council 
Bluffs, la, 829% Second Ave, 
Jucers, L. Jack. From Chicago Seminary, 
student. To English Lutheran Church, 
Oxford Junction, La, 
IEMEYER, RAYMOND, From Hamma Divin- 
ity School, student, To ‘Trinity Church, 
Tipton, la. 120 W. 7th St. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 

LARK, Forrest J., JR. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student, To AntigosPolar par 
ish, Wis. 322 Fifth Ave., Antigo, 

Prist, Guorar P., JR. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student, To Bethlehem Church, 
Durham, Wis. R 2, Hales Corners, Wis. 

IERBERDING, Davip R. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student. ‘To Martin” Luther 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis, 525 N. 99th St. 

MAYER, FRANK J. From Northwestern Semi- 
nary, student, To St, John’s Church, Kil- 
deer, N. D. Box 125. 


OHIO SYNOD 

)PREASE, Josepu W. From Luther League of 
America, executive secretary, Philadelphia, 
To First Church, Miamisburg, O, 215 B. 
Central Ave, 

oor, Joun A, From Emmanuel and St. 
Paul churches, Coshocton, O, To Christ 
Church, Carey, O. 124 W. Findlay St, 
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Dry Cleaning Business 
Lutheran wanted to buy my Dry Cleaning 
business, Well 
trade, 


established, Better class 
Good location, A going concern for 
40 years, Owner retiring, 

Write or Phone 


Cc, F. BLEILER 
1143 Linden Street, Allentown, Pa, 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1847 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna, 
Livingston 93324 Livingston 94825 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
OF FILMS 


These special features make the Religious 
Film Association catalogue a valuable vis- 
tal aids handbook—order it today | 


@ Listing of resource materials for 
leaders, 


@ Articles on methods of film prea- 
entation, 


@ Film descriptions consisting mainly 
of critical evaluations by compe- 
tent reviewing groups. 


@ Selection of filma for apecial usea by 
William Hockman, 

@ Careful croas references of alides and 
film strips along with motion pic 
tures on each subject. 


50¢ POSTPAID 
Payable in Advance 
Send Today ! 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Founded 1858 


A Lutheran co-educational col- 
lege offering curricula in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Business Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, and 
Music. 


Certified for the preparation of 
Public School teachers in the aca- 
demic, business, and music fields. 


For ninety-two years dedicated to 
the development of Christian citi- 
zens. 


For further information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, LL.D., President 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced organist and choirmaster 
desires position in Bethlehem-Allentown 
area. School music teacher, age 23. Sum- 
mer organist Church of the Redeemer, 
Longport, N. J. For reference inquire 
Maestro G. Moschetti, 32 S. 5th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Write Robert H. Cathcart, 
c/o Aberdeen Hotel, Longport, N. J. 


' WANTED 
Position as Parish Worker or Parish 
Secretary. Graduate of Carthage College, 
1950. ULCA Pastor’s. daughter. Contact 
Dorothy Anne Gruhn, 2031 S. Layton 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 


Experienced Parish Worker 
wanted by small, active suburban New 
York City church. Opportunity for post- 
grad study; emphasis on youth and Sun- 
day School work. Write Box CB8, The 
LUTHERAN. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms. Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 
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PACIFIC SYNOD 
PECHMAN, WARREN W. From Central Sen 
nary, student. To Emmanuel Chure 
Willamina, Ore. Box 242. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
GrEFE, RoBERT E. From Chicago Seminar 
student. To St. Timothy’s Church, A 
buquerque, N. M. Apt 1, 4130 Me 
Verda Drive. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

BRUNK, RicHARD E. From Southern Ser 
nary, student. To Trinity Church, Ellore 
SAC. Box 55: 

DERRICK, CurTIS E., Jr. From Southe! 
Seminary, student. To Puerto Rico f 
Board of American Missions. Calle d 
Parque 150, Santurce 34, Puerto Rico. 

PEELER, J. L. From Southern Seminar 
student. To Red Bank parish, Lexingt¢ 
County, S. C. R 3, Lexington. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Heciar, D. L. From St. James’ Chure 
Brunswick, Ga. To Trinity Church, Rc 
noke, Va. 2915 Epperly Ave. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUG. 

11-12. LL Convention. Ministerium of Pew 
sylvania. Allentown 

13-18. LL Convention. Nebraska Synod. Cay 
Sheldon, Columbus 

15-17. LL Convention. Midwest Synod. fF 
dreth, Nebr. 

20-26. LL Convention. lowa Synod. Lake O 
boji, Miller's Bay 

21-23. | LL Convention. South Carolina Syn 
Newberry 

21-28. LL Convention. Rocky Mountain Sym‘ 
Shady Brook Ranch, Colo. 

26-28. .\WMS Convention. North Caro | 


Synod, Lenoir Rhyne College 
28. Commission of Adjudication. Muh” 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPT. 

2- 4. LL Convention. California Syrn 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

2- 4. LL Convention. Canada Synod. Wai! 


loo, Ont. 


4-12. 


LL Convention. Maryland Synod. Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. 

LL Convention. Michigan Synod. Gun 
Lake 

LL Convention. 
Wagner College 
LL Convention. Minnesota State. Albert 
Lea 

WMS Convention. Pacific Synod. United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 
WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 


New Jersey Synod. 


First 
Cedar 


ULCA Brotherhood Convention. 
Church and Montrose Hotel, 
Rapids, lowa 

Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Opportunity 
to Serve Children 


The Tressler Orphan's Home (Tresslertown) 
is interested in contacting men and women 
who may be interested in and qualified to 
serve as houseparents, or in other capacities 
as members of the staff. 


Must be of good Christian character, at 
least a high school education. Good salary, 
living quarters provided, annual vacation 
and sick leave with pay. ULCA pension. 


Write 


Luther D. Grossman, Superintendent 
Loysville, Pa. 


May Day Exercises—1950 


Pignning for the future? Then make your plans to attend 


Newberry College where a well-balanced program of 
instruction and activities insures thorough and adequate 


training for life. 


For catalog write to 


James C. Kinard, President 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE ~ 


Newberry, South Carolina 


August 9, 1950 


In CONCLUSION . . 
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THERE ARE ALWAYS folks who believe in 
shortcuts. To get rich quick they bet on 
the fourth race at Garden State track. To 
win a quick war with Russia they want to 
drop an atom bomb on the Kremlin, 

Maybe the difficulties the American 
army has had in Korea will wake some 
people up to the fact that there are no 
shortcuts to peace. Even victory in a war 
doesn’t guarantee anything. It merely 
holds the door open for the slow, con- 
structive process by which peace comes. 

Peace is like fresh growth in the spring, 
when billions of tiny seeds lie ready and 
receptive for the coming of God’s wind 
and sunshine and rain. There are cold 
wintertimes in human life, when rough 
aggression is let loose upon the earth, and 
even peace-loving people must stand 
against it. But standing against aggres- 
sion doesn’t bring peace. 


THERE HAVE been some good things 
the American people have done since 
World War I. I’m not one of those who 
believe America was betrayed at Yalta 
and Tehran. At those conferences Amer- 
icans gave Russians the benefit of the 
doubt, took for granted our nations would 
work together honestly in world recon- 
struction. That was the right thing to do, 
even if it came out wrong. 

Americans gave the Russians and east- 
ern European nations’ help through 
UNRRA, and—don’t forget—in the be- 
ginning the Marshall Plan aid was offered 
to all nations which suffered from the 
war, not only to western European na- 
tions, 

Generous and honest deeds build for 
peace, and selfish and dishonest deeds 
build destruction. That’s a preacher's 
simple-minded talk, but it’s true. 

We shall have peace on earth, under 
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the present complex circumstances, only 
if other nations trust the transparent hon- 
esty and generosity of America enough 
to work with us loyally in supporting 
collective decisions in the United Nations. 
By ourselves we can neyer be so strong 
that we can conquer the earth. The sooner 
we find that out, the better. 

Those of us who talk about race re- 
lations in America keep saying that our 
segregation and contempt of colored races” 
is a great international liability. It may 
have already cost us most of our influence 
in the Orient. (The New York Times 
says even the South Koreans may turn 
against Americans because U.S. soldiers 
call them all “gooks”—which is a term of 
great disrespect.) 

It isn’t only official policies of the 
government which will give other peoples. 
their opinions of our nation. Wherever 
our traders or travelers go, they portray 
America. Nothing “the voice of Amer- 
ica” can say will erase that portrait. 
Traders and travelers reflect the ways of 
thinking they have learned at home. 


THE MOST unpopular speech I ever 
made was at an interdenominational serv- 
ice in 1943, when I predicted that all we 
would get out of World War II was a 
few new plastics. 

There, would also be a chance for a 
new beginning in international living, ] 
said, if we humbly recognized our owr 
share of responsibility for events that pro: 
duced the war. Only one man spoke tc 
me as I left the church, and he said may 
be we need a little realism now and then’ 

I know that was oversimplified, but i 
pointed in the right direction. Maybe i’ 
still does, We shall have peace only if we 
live for the things that belong to peace as 
God alone can give it. —ELSON RUFF 


The Luthera> 
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oblivious of race and creed or more fervent in his love of 
freedom than General Johann De Kalb. This German soldier 
joined the French Army to fight for the freedom of a small 
group of colonies . . . destined to become the United States of 
America — the most powerful nation in the world. 

De Kalb, a high ranking officer in the French Army of 
LaFayette, volunteered his services to the Continental Congress 
and was commissioned a Major General. His early fighting 
was done under Washington in New Jersey and Maryland. 
Later he was sent to join the Southern Army as second in 
command to General Gates. He lost his life leading a charge 
in the bloody battle at Camden, South Carolina. 

Freedom of any kind — religious, political or financial;.can 
only be gained through a willingness to sacrifice. Insurance 
gives you the greatest amount of financial freedom and secur- 
ity yet requires only the smallest amount of sacrifice. 


eles the little professor 
show you how to insure 
yourself future financial 
freedom. Send for free 
folder entitled: “Framing 
Your Future” today! 


® ‘ 

Gem 0’ wisdom: 
It tokes a raft of money to 
keep your widow and chil- 
dren afloat these days. 
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FOR ALL PEOPLE 


FOR ‘ALL OCCASION) 
by 


Dr. L. M. Zimmerm 


% actual 


68 pages 
pocket size 
cloth binding 


60 cents 


size 


More than 100 brief, original prayers for all occasions are contained in this popular little ba 
Every adult—parent, church school teacher or superintendent, .pastor—will find it useful a 
helpful. PRAYERS makes an appreciated gift. ; 

ee eee eee eee een ee ne eee eee esses seen eseeseenenee: 


Please send 


copy (copies) of Dr. Zimmermah's little book PRAYERS, for which 
I enclose my check or money order at the rate of 60 cents a copy. 


Name 


Address 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
_ Columbia 1, S. C. Chicago 11 
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Baltimore | 


Los Angeles 5 Pittsburgh _ 


